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Events of the Geek. 


Tur Nation of the future, beginning with next week, 
will appear in a new and, we think, an interesting form. 
It will incorporate the famous literary paper, the 
“ Atheneum,’’ and the joint issue will take the title of 
Tue Nation AND THE ATHENEUM. This does not mean 
that the political and the literary and critical portions of 
the paper will be separated entirely, as is the “ Times”’ 
from the “Times Literary Supplement.” They will 
appear under a common cover, and the direction and 
unified purpose and control of our paper will remain 
unchanged. But under the plan there will 
be a division in the arrangement of the political and the 
literary material, and THE Nation anp ATHENZUM will 
be able to devote a far greater space to science, 
musical and dramatic art, and literature at home 
and abroad, and to maintain a much closer and more 
varied treatment of these great subjects, than THE 
Nation has ever been able to do. For this purpose it 
enlists the service of the accomplished editor of the 
“ Atheneum,’’ Mr. J. Middleton Murry, and of many 
members of his staff. In a word, we hope in Tue Nation 
AND ATHENZuUM to conduct an appeal to the higher 
interests of politics and the civilized life such as no 
critical British journal has been able to offer. The first 
number of the new issue will contain articles by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. Clutton Brock, Mr. Murry, and by 
many other writers whose work is familiar to the readers 
of Tue Nation and the “ Atheneum.’’ The price of the 
enlarged paper will remain the same as that of the 
existing Nation. 





new 


* * * 


Tue blood-guilt of the Government in Ireland is now 
on the records of the Irish county courts. Certain of the 
county court judges, it is true, have shirked the moral 
duty to the public of designating the criminal when they 
assess the damages of his crime. But many of them have 
heen quite explicit, and the clearest and most detailed of 





all is the county court judge of Clare, who has submitted 
to the Chief Secretary a statement of murder and arson 
by the servants of the Crown based upon the sworn short- 
hand verbatim report of evidence taken before him. 
This judicial statement is authoritative. It fulfils the 
place of the suppressed Strickland report. 

* The total amount of the awards in cases in which 
it was proved that Government forces committed the 
criminal injuries [within the County Clare] amounted to 
£187,046 19s. 3d. There were in all 139 cases in which 
it was proved that the criminal injuries were committed 
by the armed forces of the Government. Only in five 
cases were any witnesses examined to justify, deny, or 
explain. In no case was there any evidence to suggest 
that the victims had been guilty of an offence.” 

* * % 

One such case may be quoted, no more ghastly than 
others, but illustrating as well the value of a Minister’s 
word :— 

‘“QOn the night of September 22nd the town of 
Ennistymon was similarly invaded by the armed forces 
of the Government. The Town Hall and a large number 
of houses and shops were broken into, set on fire, and, 
with their contents, destroyed. As in Lahinch, the 
inhabitants were compelled to fly for their lives. A 
young married man named Conole was seized in the 
street by a party of men under command of an officer. 
His wife, who was with him, pleaded on her knees with 
the officer for the life of her husband, but he was taken 
away a short distance, shot, and his charred remains 
were found next morning in his own house, which had 
been burned. Another young man named Linnane was 
shot dead in the street while attempting to extinguish 
the flames.”’ 


On November 24th, two months after these murders, 
Sir Hamar Greenwood tells the House of Commons :— 

‘* There is not one single authenticated case of any- 
thing called a reprisal taking place under an officer. Let 
us be clear on that point.”’ 

We are clear on that point, and on another. 

Leave has been granted in the King’s Bench Division 
to apply for writs of certiorari, prohibition, and habeas 
corpus to quash another death sentence passed by a Cork 
court-martial against a prisoner found in possession of a 
revolver. In this case, fortunately, the publica- 
tion of the death penalty has preceded its infliction, and 
accordingly the civil courts may ascertain the right of 
soldiers in Ireland to create and punish new offences 
unknown to statute or common law. It is a timely and 
desirable application, for this creative activity of the 
military rulers grows apace. In the Cork area neutrality 
has already been proclaimed an offence. The military 
authorities have now taken the next step in this area, 
and are imposing conscription by something of the 
methods of a press-gang. Anyone who resists is arrested 
and does not escape worse penalties. In pursuance of 
orders from military headquarters, and with a view to 
prevent intended attacks on the Crown forces, the male 
population between the ages of seventeen and fifty in 
Bantry, Glengariff, Kealkil, and other towns in the 
West Cork martial law area are required to enrol them- 
selves and form platoons or gangs of eighteen men each. 
These platoons are assigned certain days for duty, and 
each is to be held responsible for any attacks made on 
its allotted day upon the Crown forces. At all times 
they are all required to “ prevent, frustrate, and give 
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immediate notice of ambushes and intended attacks.’’ 
This new policy was opened at Queenstown last Sunday. 
We shall rake the records of the worst tyrannies to find 
its parallel. 

* = * 

In all the three countries mainly concerned, the 
indemnity has been the chief topic of the week. Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke at Birmingham with the shadow of 
the elder Chamberlain behind him. Though parts of the 
speech were severe, and unjustly so, towards the Germans 
(for it is as unfair to place the blame of the war on the 
German masses, as it is to understate the heavy burden of 
taxation they are carrying), other passages were of better 
omen. Dr. Simons was praised, one might almost say 
flattered, and assured that he and his colleagues will be 
allowed to negctiate and to put forward their counter- 
proposals when they attend the London Conference. The 
rhetorical slings and arrows are of small consequence 
when compared with this very big concession. With the 
curious passage in which Mr George admitted that the 
Germans must pay in goods, and yet that by so doing they 
might throw hundreds of thousands of our workers out 
of work, we deal elsewhere. Sir Robert Horne supplies 
the key to this riddle. The Germans are to send their 
goods to distant markets, which will pay us in raw 
materials. That, of course, does not meet the point. 
There will still be unemployment, if we lose ground in 
these markets. 


7 & * 


In France, the Chamber has insisted on debating the 
indemnity scheme for four dayson end. The'main attack 
came from M. Clemenceau's former colleagues, MM. 
Tardieu and Klotz. The former argued that the present 
plan reduces France’s claims under the Treaty by 60 per 
cent. M. Briand admits a 30 per cent. reduction. 
M. Klotz maintained that five years will pass before 
France receives anything, other than the coal she is 
already getting. That is a drug in the French market, 
which is now overstocked. The railways are blocked, 
and French miners have to take involuntary holidays. 
The effect on South Wales is unemployment, and an 
automatic reduction of wages as export prices fall. None 
the less the Allies are demanding an increase of the coal 
tribute. The French Press was on the whole pleased 
with Mr. George’s speech, but insists that the negotia- 
tions in London must turn only on the mode of payment 
and not on the amount to be paid. How anything (other 
than the coal) can be paid, is still a mystery, for a brief 
telegram from Berlin states that the trade figures for 
1920 show an unfavorable balance on the whole year, 
and that imports of food alone exceed the total exports. 


. * ” 


TuerE is no doubt that German public opinion in 
all classes is deeply stirred, and immense public demon- 
strations are being held in all the big towns, on a scale 
that recalls the first days after the publication of the 
Treaty. One curious symptom is that the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left are coalescing in the movement 
known as National Bolshevism. There were beginnings 
of that even in 1919, when a very few reactionary publi- 
cists declared for the Soviet system, as a gage of war 
against the Entente. Lenin has denounced this heresy, 
but one of the two German Communist factions (the 
K.A.P.) encourages it. In Munich the students, always 
reactionary and nationalist, have joined hands with the 
local Communists. Sober opinion, however, thinks 
rather of going to London in a firm mood, but with 
definite proposals, which we strongly hope that Germany 
will do. The Trade Unions have addressed an appeal 


to British Labor. The disarmament question is 


! 
{ 





still grave, for Dr. Kahr, the Bavarian Premier, after 
attending a Federal Conference in Berlin, is still bent 
on refusing to disband the Einwohnerwehr. 


xs x x 


By roundabout channels the Mandates wiich the 
Council of the League of Nations refused to communicate 
to the Assembly at Geneva are beginning to reach the 
Press. That for Mesopotamia came to the ‘ Times ’”’ 
from the ‘‘ Philadelphia Public Ledger.’’ Those for 
Palestine and South-West Africa have also appeared. 
They all contain, of course, provisions enjoining religious 
tolerance, humanity towards natives, and equality (in 
one sense) for the trade of all Members of the League. 
But the essentials are lacking. They do not provide, as 
the Assembly asked, that the Mandatory Power shall 
derive no military or economic advantage from its 
“sacred trust.’’ Thus we may employ native levies, 
raised in Mesopotamia, outside its territories, with the 
consent of the Mesopotamian Government, which will, of 
course, be our puppet. This matter will be much more 
serious when the French African Mandates come up, for 
it is known that they contain no prohibition of the con- 
scription of the natives and their use overseas. The 
Mesopotamian charter, while enjoining equality in the 
trade in goods, leaves us free to do as we please with the 
oil, which has already been assigned, 75 per cent. to our- 
selves and 25 per cent. to the French. It is obvious that 
America will make a strong protest on this ground, and 
Japan also has complaints of her own in reserve on other 
points. 


* * * 


THE reply of Moscow to the British Draft of the 
Trade Agreement has been published in full by the 
‘ Daily Herald,’’ and garbled or ignored by most of the 
rest of the Press. It is not unpromising, if our Foreign 
Office really means business. The outstanding questions 
are now almost all political. In one word, Moscow wants 
that reciprocity shali be specified in definite geographical 
terms. If she is to promise to abstain from hostile propa- 
ganda in certain regions, we must give a like pledge as to 
other regions. She wants a clear promise that we will 
not incite or arm any of her neighbors (who are to be 
named) against her. For our part, we should prefer a 
general mutual pledge, but if Lord Curzon wants specific 
promises, M. Tchitcherin has every right to the same 
kind of assurances. More important, perhaps, is the 
demand that the independence of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Turkish Asia should be reaffirmed by both sides. So 
much we have often promised. Finally, it is laid down 
that if, after test cases, no security is given against the 
attachment of Russian gold or goods, the Agreement 
will lapse. That is inevitable, for it would mean the end 
of trading. These, to our thinking, are all reasonable 
terms, and we do not understand the “ Times’ ’’ adjective 
“ insolent.’’ 

* * * 

As we go to press, the issue cf the South African 
election appears to be decided in General Smuts’s favor. 
He and his Unionist allies seem to have beaten the non- 
separatist Labor Party (including its interesting and 
always sincere leader, Colonel Cresswell) and the 
separatist Nationalists under General Hertzog, and to 
have a clear majority over both combined. Not that they 
are likely as yet to combine on a great number of issues. 
The back-veld Boer and the workman of the Rand are 
different political entities, and may remain so until the 
younger Boers begin to pass into the mines and into 
Socialism. Nevertheless, though Smuts is n «ster of 








South Africa, and the Campbell-Bannerma: policy 
is clearly shown to have saved the Domin»n, the 
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Nationalist party of over forty members makes a fairly | reduction in revenue, for there will be a good deal of 
formidable opposition. It rests mainly on the country, | @rrears to come —— yer — 
as the joint Government of Smuts and Smartt bases itself : ) ; 
on i towns; and that is not an easy situation. But Tue terms of the withdrawal will be hotly disputed. 
that is for South Africa to handle. The new Dominion The formula, “all businesses, except those begun since 
is essentially a free State, whose internal life is no affair the war, will pay the tax for a period ot — 7, 
of ours. Only there is the problem of Basutoland and of dating from the first accounting period, will have bes 
the rights of the native. And they are grave matters, different operation in the case of firms making up their 
in whose solution, we are afraid, the more enlightened marca laa the latter half of the peg and those doing 
home policy will count for little. so in the earlier half. The former will already have com- 
J : : . : ronag their fe years’ servitude, a, en a 
Mr. GeorceE used a convenient meeting of the Welsh prdeag-wentekebad dasachnar-anase-cnapianen deabicen treme... 
Liberal Council in London tc try and persuade the people i ae sah tate Loppethice 
of Cardigan that as he has done with Liberal ee « losses owing to depression and falling prices. As for 
they also should be content to do without them. Thus . ; ' ht : 
ea foxes lose their tails, and exhort other foxes to yer ang pee pri gene 0 ae 
follow the fashion further extortion to Carigan | Veter thir onion oligton wl be ely fra 
d : 2 agen : enue. For, even 1 e present decline in trade is 
eminent Liberal being called in to guarantee Mr. Shee, > : 
George's fidelity as a Liberal leader. After such a certifi- aoe sche seg ye ot kgs = a 
cate, there should be no further question of Mr. George’s | reduction in profits. This tig ax ts aaa 
Liberalism, triumphantly affirmed in his statement that inability of business men to defend themselves against 
the only issue in Ireland was the shooting of British | the tax-gatherer. It was open to them quite pro sr] to 
soldiers and police. The murders of Irish women and plead that their rise in money profits did not rst Sos 
children ; the forced conscription of the Irish people to | g corresponding rise in real profits. ? 
fight or betray their own brethren; and the use of free * * 7. 
companies to loot and burn Irish towns and dwellings, 
Mr. George did not mention. They are not “ issues ’’ in 
the new Liberalism. Perhaps that is why Liberal 
Cardigan prefers the old, and why Mr. George is looking 
to Tory votes to smother it. 


TuE threat of the locomotive men’s executive to call 
a national strike of their members has had a rather 
startling effect upon those who regard the Irish horrors 
with indifference or approval. Two weeks ago, according 
to various reports, the railwaymen at Mallow station were 











* x * rounded up by Black-and-Tans, marched about in a 
Fie.p-Marsnat. Prsupsxi has been entertained humiliating fashion, and after being told to run for their 
. this week in Paris to a variety of shows, chiefly military, lives, fired on indiscriminately. One was shot dead, 
. which, doubtless, pleased the romantic mind of this another on shortly afterwards, and seven others were 
s amateur soldier. The French politely forgot that he wounded, Upon ns these reports, and appeals from 
a began the war as an enthusiastic volunteer at the head its own members in Ireland for action to prevent repeti- 
] of a Polish Legion, which fought on the Austro- i this kind of butchery, the Executive decided on 
“ German side. He came in quest of a definite military : — - demand an inquiry and guarantees for the 
“ alliance, and concluded a very vague entente. There pa we ” peo —- A reply was asked for by 
ll are, however, tangible results. French capital gets the | . wsetey, amd the members of the society have been 
wa Galician oil-wells, and a monopoly goes to Schneider, of instructed that if they receive no countermanding order 
a Creusot, for arming the Poles, which should be a lucra- they must strike at a time specified. The N.U.R. 
_ tive job, if they can pay for what they get. Great stores, oe was at once summoned to consider the situa- 
18 we are told, are to be accumulated in Poland, because | “0” and although some of the officials of this body are 
18 the dockers of Danzig are apt to strike in moments of pti, Hae ye to a strike policy, there As much 
n, crisis. French experts are to organize the Polish Civil — : i a ranks of the N.U.R. with the indignant 
So Service, as French soldiers are organizing the Army. It | 4°40? © the locomotive men. A partial strike would 
vn is obvious that Presidents Pilsudski and Millerand both do nothing but harm. But this outburst of generous and 
he regard the peace with Russia as provisional only. The oe ee ~~ . thon ges ay — Labor 
nt best part of this week’s doings is that they stopped short oe ee oe eal ati + a ee 
nd in Paris. There was no visit to London. TuE Prime Minister chose to say nothing at Birming- 
ole * * * ham about unemployment apart from a pious suggestion 
ns Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s announcement of the with- | that if only Capital and Labor could agree to work in 
drawal of E.P.D. from his next Budget was expected. | harmony, we should soon see the gleam of a dawn of pros- 
Always unpopular among the business classes, who | perity. He obviously realized that even his particular 
mas alternately explained how it stripped them of capital, | kind of rhetoric could not hide the fact that the Govern- 
~- and how they had to pass it on in higher prices to con- | ment has barely done anything to relieve the distress. 
= sumers, it was ceasing to ve productive to the Exchequer, | This week has brought no essential change. The Norwich 
nd and therefore had to go. Politicians do not easily | unemployed have marched to the workhouse, and arrests 
the experience humiliation, or else it might be said that Mr. | and a mild riot followed. The number of registered 
” Chamberlain should feel a little sore at having to confess | unemployed in now well over the million, and the con- 
hey himself deceived in the merits of his protégé, whom he | dition of thousands of women with dependants is becoming 
0M had defended with so much confidence nine months ago, | pitiable. Miss Bondfield has drawn Dr. Macnamara’s 
are 


and raised to the higher level of 60 per cent. Introduced | attention to the plight of these women in East London, 
res as a clumsy way of getting at war profits, it was, from | where they wait at the Labor Exchanges faint from weari- 


into the beginning, unfair in incidence and a parent of waste, | ness and hunger. The Minister of Labor has promised 
a while the sudden shifts in level to which it was subjected | to give the matter his ‘‘ best consideration.’’ But Dr. 
icy made it a very disturbing factor in trade. Its removal | Macnamara’s mental processes are both prolonged and 
the 


will, however, not entail an immediately corresponding infertile, 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE TRIBUTE. 


‘“Germany must not be allowed to pay in a way 
which would inflict greater damage upon the country 
receiving the payment than if she did not pay at all. 
For instance, Germany could pay in [cheap?] goods, 
but what good would that be to us? I[t would throw 
hundreds of thousands of workmen out of work... . 

‘And, after all, only in goods can she pay... .” 

—Mr. Lloyd George at Birmingham, 
Tue mind of the Prime Minister is manifestly in travail 
about the indemnity. It is not its ethical aspect that 
worries him, nor does he seem to bestow a thought upon 
the probable effects of this tribute on the starvation and 
discontent of Central Europe. On such matters as these, 
it is not his habit to think. If he must speak of them, 
he says what he conjectures his audience would like to 
hear. At Birmingham he had to live up to a local 
tradition, and so he told his audience that every German 
save Liebknecht (and he is dead) was personally guilty 
of the war; therefore, they must pay. On Christmas 
Eve he had told a League of Nations luncheon party that 
even the late rulers of Germany were innocent of guilty 
deliberation, and merely “ staggered "’ or “stumbled ”’ 
into the war. Each audience was probably pleased. 
These are not questions that turn votes. But Mr. Lloyd 
George begins somewhat. tardily to realize that the 
indemnity raises an immense issue of quite a different 





kind, a real, bread-and-butter, vote-turning issue, which 
everyone, from the most conservative employer to the 
most revolutionary workman, understands, or thinks that 
he understands. 

What, if it can be paid, will be the effect of the 
indemnity on our industry? That it can only be paid in 
goods, Mr. Lloyd George fully realizes. Then will not 
this flow of goods displace labor which might have pro- 
duced them at home? It is a question which no Protec 
tionist could fail to put, and it must have sent a cold chill 
to the heart of a Birmingham audience. Between Satur- 
day and Sunday Mr. George evidently thought he had 
gone tuo far, and sent out a correction. According to the 
revised version, these painful consequences will follow 
only if the Germans send us “ cheap goods.’’ All will be 
well, one infers, if they send us dear goods. That may, 
perhaps, comfort the Birraingham manufacturer, but it 
will not appeal to the average consumer. He knows, or 
will soon learn, that if the Germans send “dear ’’ goods, 
the home producer will keep his prices correspondingly 
high. That, doubtless, was the purpose of the 12 per 
cent. Export Duty. It is designed to make German goods 
safely dear. Accordingly, one finds that Italy, which 
urgently needs German imports and wants them cheap. 
has already, through her Chambers of Commerce, pro- 
tested against the Export Tax. But one realizes why 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the Tariff Reformers behind 
him, welcomed this tax as a blessed invention. 

Other minds have also been busy with this problem. 
The most decided and plausible suggestion has come from 
Sir Robert He has a plan. He agrees that 
Germany can pay only in goods, and he knows that with 
trifling exceptions these must be manufactured goods. 
What, then, shall be done? His solution is to see that 
Germany sends her indemnity goods to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, which parts will then pay us in raw 
materials of their own raising. That sounds ingenious, 
but there are some difficulties. What countries which 
produce raw materials for our market will take indefinite 
quantities of German goods without misgiving? Not the 
United States, with the High Tariff party again in power. 
Not Canada, more than ever ambitious to become an 
industrial country. Not Australia, with Mr, Hughes 


Horne. 





a 


at the helm. There remain South America, India, 
Egypt, Africa, China, and Russia. In most of these 
we did our best during the war to extirpate the whole 
organization of German trade by winding up ker busi- 
nesses, and interning and expelling her merchants. Is 
it a case of Hate’s Labor’s Lost? Was all this thorough 
work undertaken only to surrender these markets to the 
enemy? Are we to see German trade “ penetrating ”’ 
Russia and China without a qualm? And will the 
Germans consent to “ conquer ’’ these markets solely for 
our advantage? Will they labor, organize, trade, and 
acquire influence (say) in Russia, and calmly watch its 
harvests going to the Thames while Berlin lives on half- 
rations? It is a somewhat violent hypothesis. 

Again, if any practical politician thinks so far 
ahead, what will happen when the forty-two years are 
up? We shall have been living on gratis raw materials, 
earned for us by the Germans in Russia, China, and 
South America. We shall have abandoned these markets 
to them. Safe within our own tariff-fence, we shall have 
ceased to compete with their cheap goods. In the forty- 
third year the flow of gratuitous raw materials suddenly 
stops. If we want any more of them we shall have to 
pay forthem. But our industry, weakened by a genera- 
tion of this sheltered existence, will be wholly unable to 
compete with that of Germany on ground where the 
latter is already entrenched. It sounds like a plan for 
compensating Germany for her defeat, by ensuring her, 
a generation after her dounfall, the economic mastery of 
the world. But will she wait for forty-two years? Would 
any Power, with an industry capable of producing a 
£300,000,000 surplus of exports over imports (and this 
stage is timed for ten years hence), delay many years 
before it used this potential wealth in a bid to recover 
its freedom ? 

So far, then, no satisfactory solution has been pro- 
duced of the problem, How this mass of unpaid German 
exports can be absorbed by the world without injury 
to our own industry? It would be rash to dogmatize 
about it, as an academic question. The main point is, of 
course, that this is not trade; it is not exchange. The 
goods received evoke no answering production, as 
ordinary imports in the way of trade always do. An 
ideal plan of distribution might solve the difficulty, but 
in practice the effect is only too likely to be a decline of 
employment. That will happen no less surely under 
Sir Robert Horne’s plan, which involves the loss of 
certain distant markets. The danger, of course, is enor- 
mously enhanced because German labor at the present 
rates of pay (from 8d. to 2d. an hour), is really European 
labor hired at coolie wages. Our exports showed last 
year a decline in volume (though not, of course, in the 
present inflated money values) of 29 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1913. The impoverishment of the European 
population has robbed us of millions of customers. That 


_ is the basic fact behind the present unemployment. The 


effect of the indemnity can only be to close the German 
market still more completely against us, while sharpening 
the competition which we have to meet further afield. 


ioe asks whether the peace or the war was the greater 


macy. 

One hopeful passage there was, however, in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech. He is ready to negotiate with 
the Germans, and to listen to any proposals which their 
Government may have to lay before the Paris Conference. 
If he really has this open mind, he will find himself 
involved in nothing less than the revision of the economic 
sections of the Treaty. One doubts, however, whether 
anything can come of discussion, until this country 
stretches its mind to grasp the fact of German impoverish- 
ment, The comments upon German taxation show how 
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far most Englishmen are from realizing the real position. 
The average reader has been amazed and angered this 
week, on hearing that the actual amount of taxatiou 
which each German citizen pays, is only £2 11s. per head, 
against £5 16s. in France and £17 in this country. 
He does not reflect, however, that the mark has sunk to 
a twelfth of its former value on the Exchange, and that 
the income of the German nation has fallen with it. 
The measure of taxation, which decides whether it is high 
or low, is its ratio to income. ‘On that aspect of the 
matter, we have the precise statement of the commercial 
secretaries of our Embassy in Germany, contained in the 
‘“ General Report on the Industrial and Economic 
Situation in Germany in December, 1920 ’’ (Cmd. 1,114, 
price 9d.), (hac taxation of all kinds anounts actually to 
43 per cent. vf the income of the German population.) That 
is an unprecedented figure, far above even our own high 
ratio. It comes mainly from direct taxation. There is 
a capital levy, a levy on war-wealth, and, of course, an 
income tax and succession duty, all steeply graduated. 
The income tax includes practically everyone, for it starts 
by taking 10s. from a man with an income of only £25 
(6,000 marks), even when he has a family. It amounts to 
over £3 when it reaches the equivalent of £50, the 
average income of a highly skilled workman. Our com- 
mercial representative at Berlin states that the new 
taxes, which only came into full operation last month, 
are beginning to threaten German industry. 

When these heavy direct taxes are taken into 
account, we are not impressed by the complaints that the 
indirect taxes are low. It is the policy of the Republic, 
and a very sound one, to prefer direct taxation. If 
Englishmen imagine that Germans are revelling in such 
common luxuries as coffee and tobacco, they are pro- 
foundly mistaken. Such things, like all imported goods, 
are only for the rich; the poor use pitiable substitutes. 
Already the working class and the poorer “ intellectuals ”’ 
are living below the level of a bare existence. ‘‘ The 
strain of making both ends meet,’’ says this official 
Report, on the incomes which it analyzes, ‘‘ would be 
almost superhuman.’’ A _ recent statistical inquiry 
showed that almost all teachers are forced to live by 
supplementary work in their spare time: some even act 
as postmen. Half the children in seven Berlin schools 
were found last autumn to be below the normal height 
and weight. Eleven per cent. of the children in a 
secondary middle-class school had no shirts. Child 
mortality has risen 55 per cent. since 1913. Such facts 
and figures mean one very simple thing, an immense, an 
incredible impoverishment, a life below any level com- 
patible with health for adults and growth for children, 
a life of terror and hardship, in which a woman learns 
with fear that she is about to bear a child. We are not 
a merciless or inhumane people. But we have a Press 
which has closed its mind to these painful facts. If 
one-tenth part of what has been reported by our own 
soldiers, by the Quaker relief workers, and by such eye- 
witnesses as Mr. A. G. Gardiner and Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son had reached the popular mind, the thought of adding 
new burdens to this dire poverty would seem an 
impossible inhumanity. 





THE CRIME OF ANTIGONE. 


“On January 17th deceased’s brother Daniel was 
charged with not having given information to the com- 
petent military authority that his brother was in 
possession of the arms and ammunition.”’—‘ Daily 
News,’ February 2nd, 1921. 

‘Creon: Now, tell me thou—not in many words, 
but briefly—knewest thou that an edict had forbidden 
this? 











“ Antigone: I knew it: how could I help it? It 
was public. 


*“Crreon: And thou didst indeed dare to transgress 
that law? ia 


“ANTIGONE: Yes; for it was not Zeus that had 
published me that edict ; not such are the laws set among 
men by the Justice who dwells with the gods below ; nor 
deemed I that thy decrees were of such force, that a 
mortal could override the unwritten and unfailing 
statutes of heaven. For their life is not of to-day or 
yesterday, but from all time, and no man knows when 
they were first put forth. 


“Not through dread of any human pride could I 
answer to the gods for breaking these.’’—Sophocles’ 
Antigone, 446-460. 

THE most famous of the plays of Sophocles is being acted 
in real life in many an Irish village at this moment behind 
the curtain of Martial Law. In the “‘ Antigone”’ one of the 
noblest of the heroines of Greek tragedy defies the decree 
of her uncle, the ruler of Thebes, who had forbidden any 
of his subjects to give burial to Antigone’s rebel brother. 
For this act she is punished with death. The lines quoted 
above give the climax of the argument between Antigone 
and Creon. Hegel passed a characteristic judgment on 
the play, holding that in view of eternal justice both were 
right and both were wrong. To the German philosopher 
with his worship of the State, obedience to authority, 
whatever its sanction, could hardly come second to any 
duty. To English minds there are obligations more 
sacred than any obligations that authority can claim, and 
the play is a eondemnation of a tyranny that outrages 
human feelings. 

The old English governing class had a strict and 
high standard of honor and chivalry. It had many con- 
spicuous faults, but it had one conspicuous virtue. The 
phrase, a perfect gentleman, though it did not exclude 
many habits and characteristics that are not admirable, 
denoted a man in whose keeping the life or honor of his 
friend was safe. But this virtue governed and restrained 
his conduct only when dealing with members of his own 
class. Men who inherited this tradition or were born into 
this atmosphere ceased to regard those standards when 
they were dealing with a different world. Nobody can 
study the passionate history of the struggles of the workers 
in the early days of the industrial revolution, or in the 
Luddite riots, or in the risings of the viilage laborers in 
1830 without seeing that politicians and magistrates and 
country gentlemen counted such a virtue a vice when 
it was found among the men they were trying to govern. 
Loyalty and courage among the governed were obstacles 
to their rule, and therefore all the power of government 
was to be used to eradicate those qualities or to punish 
them so savagely that men would renounce them. In the 
early days of the Combination Law magistrates used to 
lock up men and boys for no other reason than that they 
hoped that a few months ‘n jail would break their spirit 
and make them give up their friends or their leaders, No 
trick was too dishonorable, no pressure too outrageous, if 
it sueceeded in inducing men to betray secrets. Few 
things are more disreputable in our history than the 
practices to which our rulers resorted, when confronted 
with a population united by common wrongs, with pro- 
tests only from a few judges and a few Whigs and 
Radicals. And nothing shows more clearly the isolating 
effect of privilege on men’s minds than the strange 
inability of these aristocrats to see anything to admire in 
the constancy of workmen and peasants under tremen- 
dous temptation. A Lord Lieutenant who had been try- 
ing to bully some shearmen into betraying their comrades 
wrote to the Home Office, ‘‘ the working classes are 
unfortunately true to each other,’’ and a speaker in the 
House of Lords, speaking of the South Country rising in 
1830, said that a reward of £1,000 had been offered for 
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information about rick burning, “and yet none of the 
miserable beings have availed themselves of the prospect 
of becoming rich.’’ 

All this perverted morality is now being applied to 
the Government of Ireland, with this difference, that the 
rulers of 1921 are even more savage in their methods 
than the rulers who made themselves so hated a century 
ago. Let us imagine an Englishman observing a court- 
martial. ‘‘ What,’’ he asks, ‘‘ is that man’s offence?’ 
‘ He refused to betray his brother who had arnis in his 
possession.’’ ‘‘ What would have been the consequence 
of his betrayal? ’’ ‘‘ His brother would have been shot.”’ 
‘‘ By whom would he have been shot?’’ ‘* By the 
English army.’’ ‘‘ What is the English army doing 
‘* It is holding down the Irish people.’’ ‘‘ Who 
is trying this man?’’ ‘‘ Officers of the English army.”’ 
‘* What do the Irish people think of his offence? ’’ “‘ You 
may judge from the fact that the English Governinent 
has found it necessary to issue proclamations in close 
imitation of the proclamations issued by the Austrian 
Government in the fifties, making it a capital crime to 
possess arms or to harbor rebels.’’ Is there any English- 
man who has the kind of feeling that we associate with 
an English gentleman who would not infinitely prefer to 
be the man in the dock than the man who is prosecuting 


here? ’’ 


him? This is one case of which news has reached the 
papers. How many men and womer are being tried for 


their lives for refusing to give up sons or brothers to be 
shot by alien soldiers? Antigone’s dilemma is forced on 
hundreds of men and women who have had nothing to do 
with violence and have to choose. between obeying their 
consciences and obeying the Government. We are acting 
precisely as every tyrannical Government has acted in the 
past, outlawing men’s natural feeiings and emotions, and 
making war on the most sacred affections in human 
nature. Such a policy makes a Government odious: in this 
case it is applied to a people whom we do not }-ropose to 
exterminate, and whom we cannot transport to some 
other part of the world. It is therefore laying up for our 
unhappy country an inheritance as bitter as any inheri- 
tance we owe to Clare or Castlereagh. 

The apologist answers by asking a question. The 
ordinary administration of the law depends on the 
co-operation of the citizen. If for any reason the 
ordinary citizen refuses his help, if he sympathizes with 
those who break the law rather than with those who 
enforce it, clearly we are driven to other and regrettable 
methods. Court-martial justice is bad justice, but what 
if you cannot get juries who will convict when men are 
proved guilty? The use of spies, and the bullying or 
tempting of men and women to behave basely, are 
repugnant to decent men, but what if you cannot get 
the information you need by other means? The answer 
as it happens is also given in the “Antigone.’’ Crecn’s son 
tells him that Thebes thinks the act for which Antigone 
was punished was a glorious act. Creon replies: “ Shall 
Thebes prescribe to me how I shall rule?’’ His son 
answers, “ That is no city which belongs to one man.”’ 
The difficulty in Ireland does not arise from 
special disposition to crime in the Irish people; it arises 
from the system that treats Ireland as if it belongs to the 
British Government rather than to the people of 
Ireland, just as the problem which our rulers handled 
so savagely a century ago arose from the system that 
treated England as if it belonged to a small privileged 
class. In any Government that is based on the negation 
of liberty, justice is based on the perversion of honor. 
Many English people justify this kind of justice as they 
justify the long catalogue of crimes reported by an Irish 
Judge, describing the Government’s record in County 


any 





Clare, as Guizot justified the tolerance of the horrors © 


exposed by Gladstone in 1851. ‘‘ The illustrious Guizot,”’ 
says Lord Morley, “ wrote’Mr. Gladstone a long letter 
expressing, with much courtesy and kindness, his regret 
at the publication. Nothing is left in Italy, said Guizot, 
between the terrors of Governments attacked in their 
very existence and the fury of the beaten revolutionists, 
with hopes more alert than ever for destruction and chaos. 
The King of Naples on one side, Mazzini on the other; 
such, said Guizot, is Italy. Between the King of Naples 
and Mazzini, he for one did not hesitate. This was 
Mr. Gladstone’s first contact with the European party of 
order in the middle of the century. Guizot was a great 
man, but ’48 had perverted his generalizing intellect, 
and everywhere his jaundiced vision perceived in progress 
a struggle for life and death with the revolutionary spirit, 
blind, chimerical, insatiate, impracticable.’’ The Bol- 
shevik revolution and the war are our ’48, and there are 
men who are ready for any outrage by Government be- 
cause they think the alternative is revolution. Yet if 
one thing is clear in history, it is that revolution, sooner 
or later, is the consequence of such methods. 





THE PROFITS OF CLEANLINESS. 

On the whole we are by natural proclivity and tradition 
a cleanly people. We have always been willing to pay a 
fair price for soap. Soap-boiling had become quite early 
in the eighteenth century one of the most lucrative and 
respectable branches of manufacture, and contributed its 
full quota to the new plutocracy. It has never looked 
back, and though never assuming the full prominence of 
a staple industry, has sturdily pushed forward into the 
most advanced shape of modern Capitalism. Concerned 
with a minor form of personal expenditure, it has never 
attracted the public attention, and it is safe to say that 
until this week not one person in a thousand knew any- 
thing about the soap trust. But the Report issued by 
the Sub-Committee, of which Sir William Beveridge was 
Chairman, is a particularly instructive document. For 
it disposes very completely of the complacent view that 
competition and free trade are sufficient securities for our 
consuming public against the abuses of monopoly. 

Exact investigation discloses one important trade 
passing under the complete control of a price-fixing 
Association, the members of which produce 80 per cent. 
of the total supply. That Association, in its turn, is 
controlled by a close combine of thirty-seven firms (pro- 
ducing 70 per cent. of the output), grouped under Lever 
Brothers. The Association admittedly fixes the whole- 
sale and retail prices of soaps. There is no effective com- 
petition on the part either of the minority of independent 
British firms or of foreign producers. The small ‘‘ free ”’ 
businesses find it safer and more profitable to conform to 
the trust’s prices. If they did not they would, of course, 
be bought up on the trust’s own terms, or undersold and 
driven out of trade. As for foreign competition, it does 
not seriously count, though it deserves attention that 
Lever’s are the second largest producers in America, and 
have a large business in Germany, illustrating the 
tendency of modern trusts to fortify themselves by inter- 
national connections. Potential competition doubtless 
exists, in the sense that, if prices and profits were 
notoriously exorbitant, some new financial combination 
might seek to share the plunder, and a temporary state of 
cut-throat competition ensue. But this only obliges 
the combine to exercise some discretion in the use of its 
monopoly power. It must not raise its prices beyond a 
certain level. But the real check is not the fear of competi- 
tion, but the elasticity of demand. A monopolist has to 
reckon with the loss of sales that will attend excessive 
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prices. In fact, excessive priee means for him a price 
which cuts down his net profits by reducing his sales. 
The reason why the price of the best household soap last 
year was 1ld. instead of Od. (the price which the Sub- 
Committee found to be fair) was that, if it had been 
raised to 14d. or 18d., the purchases would have fallen 
off so much as to reduce the profits available for dividend. 

Every good business man in the big developed 
Capitalism of our age, is out to do what Lord Leverhulme 
and his partners have so well succeeded in doing, namely, 
charging their idea of a ‘reasonable’ price in place of the 
consumers’ idea of a price guaranteed by competition. It 
seems a pity that Lord Leverhulme should have sought to 
blur the issue by explanations of his price-fixing methods, 
which do not explain. His principle of fixing selling 
prices on the basis of costs of replacement, rather than 
on the actual costs of the materials sold, sounds 
plausible enough when applied to a period of rising prices 
for raw materials. But when raw materials fall in price, 
the public might expect to get the advantage in a price 
based on the same replacement principle. But no such 
thing. Owing, as he explains, to the Excess Profits Duty 
having taken most of the extra profits in the earlier 
period, he is unable to apply the principle for the con- 
sumers’ benefit! The inadequacy of this “Heads I win, 
tails you lose’’ theory is exposed in four brief but crush- 
ing sentences by the Sub-Committee, who point out— 

(a) That as a consequence the excess profits duty 
is really being paid by the present consumers of soap. 

(6) That shareholders have received enhanced divi- 
dends, and large sums have been placed to reserves. 

(c) That there is a provision of the Finance Act 
allowing losses or reduced profits to be set against earlier 
excess profits. 

(d) That the United Kingdom’s Soap Manufac- 
turers’ Association is now in a position to fix soap prices 
above the replacement value level without fear of 
competition. 

This introduction of E.P.D. as an explanation of the 
retention of high prices is a characteristic bit of business 
sophistry. Business men continually complain in one 
breath of the crushing and stifling effect of E.P.D. on 
industry, while in the next breath they explain that the 
real sufferers are the public to whom they pass on the tax 
in higher prices. Now bad as E.P.D. has been in some 
of its effects, and glad as we are to hear the announce- 
ment of its early demise, w2 cannot credit this double 
and contradictory misconduct on its part. In point of 
fact there is no reason whatever for supposing that the 
recent holding up of the prices of soap has any relation 
to the earlier payments of E.P.D. If E.P.D. had never 
lived, the Combine would have been able to charge the 
prices it did charge at each stage in the proceedings, and 
to have distributed in still higher dividends what actually 
has gone to E.P.D. In other words, we cannot credit 
the suggestion that this or any other combine regulates 
its prices consistently on the theory of replacement costs 
plus a reasonable minimum of profit. Why should they? 
There is to the good business man no such thing as a 
“reasonable ’’ profit short of ‘‘ what the trade will 
bear.’’ Where effective competition exists, it keeps down 
prices and profits towards a minimum, often ‘‘ unreason- 
ably ’’ low from the investor’s standpoint. Where a 
monopoly exists no security for any ‘‘ reasonable ’’ price 
exists. Although the trust-maker sometimes makes use 
of the term, he does not really mean to be bound by it. 
This is illustrated in a most convincing manner in this 
Report, which cites the fact that whereas the Soap 
Makers’ Federation themselves asked for 10 per cent. 
upon the turnover as a ‘‘ reasonable ”’ profit in 1918, the 





percentages actually received in 1918 and 1919 were 
““ very much in excess of that.’’ 

The bearing of this analysis upon our whole 
industrial situation is one of the utmost importance. 
There is a gathering volume of testimony to the fact that 
competition is no longer a reliable check in controlling 
the power of business combinations in industry and 
commerce to overcharge the public. Such combinations 
cannot be prevented, even were it desirable to attempt to 
do so, which it is not. For*in itself combination brings 
great economies both of production and of distribution. 
Part of the high profits of combines comes from these 
genuine economies. What is needed is to secure that the 
advantages of the economies come to the consumer, when 
they exceed the gains necessary to evoke them, and that 
they are not allowed to form the basis of extortion. The 
main Committee upon Trusts burked the issue in their 
timid Report. Where strong combinations are known 
to exist, the only possible protection for the public, short 
of nationalization, is close and regular scrutinizing of costs 
and control of prices. The latter is of course impracticable 
without the former. This task of checking costs and 
prices is exceedingly difficult. Officials are constantly 
liable to be outwitted by keen interested business men. 
But, as even the hasty experience of the war showed, 
such scrutiny and control are not impossible. If, as we 
fear, they are the only alternative to such price-rigging 
conspiracies as are disclosed in this Report, the sooner 
we set about training competent public scrutineers the 
better. For one of the numerous economic sequel of the 
war in every country has been the rapid growth of com- 
binations and associations, fixing prices and controlling 
output. Let the geatlemen who, in the “ Times’”’ and 
“Morning Post,’’ are continually squealing about high 
wages as the cause of high prices and unemployment, take 
the trouble to look at the other side of the picture as it 
is disclosed by the revelations of these Committees under 
the Profiteering Act. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

I am bound to say that I found, even in France, a 
gene: al scepticism as to the new plan of German indemni- 
ties. But it did not strike me as healthy scepticism. ‘“ We 
want something done ; not this long drawn out business of 
indemnities.’’ That is not a scientific comment on the 
structure of the scheme; but it follows the kind of lazy 
materialism which not in France only, but in every 
country of the Allies, sees a stream of gold and goods 
flowing into it from the German helots. It is rather a 
crazy dream when one looks into it, and it is also a very 
old one. Rome dreamt it, and when the product of the 
slave labor of Africa and Asia had turned her people 
into a race of parasites, woke up to find her Empire 
gone. Spain dreamt it, and spent her stolen gold 
in idleness and superstition. But Rome and Spain drew 
their tributes from subject or effeminate stocks. These 
soft spots in humanity are no longer left for conquerors 
to feed on. If the Alliance would draw the free tribute 
M. Briand promises her, she must yoke to her service 
the most industrious and virile of the European races. 
But she will meet an old Jion in the path. She will have 
to face again the modern complaint of unemployment, 
crossed with the Roman disease of parasitic living. 


In the absence of a political Press in this country, 
the readers of newspapers have hardly been made aware 
of the fact that during the last three weeks immens. 
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tiumbers of meetings have been held denouncing the Irish 
policy of the Government. I hear that the Labor Party 
alone has held over 120 large meetings, with audiences 
of thousands in each case, and the total of their meetings, 
including those in smaller towns and country districts, 
comes to over five hundred. Besides these, very numerous 
meetings upon the same subject have been held by the 
Peace with Ireland Council, the Irish Dominion League, 
the Women’s International League, and the I.L..P., not 
to mention smaller circles ae the Universities aud else- 
where. The Report of the Labor Party’s Delegation to 
Ireland sold 10,000 straight off, and a second edition 
of the same number is almost sold out. The Irish Labor 
Party’s excellent pamphlet, ‘‘ Who Burnt Cork?’ is 
having a similar sale. So is the smaller pamphlet on 
the position in Ireland, written for us by Mr. J. L. 
Hammond. 


Tuese figures tell a tale of great encouragement to 
those who think or fear that serious interest in politics 
is dead. There is no doubt, now that the truth about the 
Government's policy in Ireland is being freely laid before 
the people, a wave of shame and indignation is beginning 
to pass over the land. It shows that the English and 
Scottish peoples, so deeply moved in former years by 
Turkish or Russian “ reprisals,’’ are not either hypocrites, 
quietly acquiescing in the atrocities committed upon the 
Irish people by Auxiliaries and the Black-and-Tans, or 
persons without memories or feelings or the faculty of 
judgment. I am told that many soldiers of the 
Regular Army have attended these meetings, and have 
welcomed the denunciation of the cruelties and insults 
practised by the irregulars. 


I am glad to see the “ Daily Herald’’ taking up the 
question of Monte Carlo, for it is one of the great ques- 
tions of the world. There are more beautiful towns than 
Monte Carlo and Monaco: and there are lovelier coast- 
lines (the West of Ireland is one of them) than that which 
spreads its mountains and groves of olive and orange and 
lemon from Cannes to Bordighera. But in Western and 
Northern Europe at least, there is no such winter climate ; 
and in the joys of light and air they have dispensed to 
venerations of men, Monte Carlo seems to me to be the 
richest of all. But this gift is polluted, says the 
* Herald.’’ It is given to the rich, and that makes it 
exclusive, and, so far as Monte is concerned, it is stained 
by gambling and cruel sport, and that makes it wicked 
What, then, shall we do with Monte Carlo? Raze it to 
the ground? The ‘‘ Herald ’’ does not say so; but I think 
it would like to do it. And doubtless, when the world 
is converted to Christianity or Bolshevism (the “‘ Herald ”’ 
devotes itself alternately to each of these creeds, and 
“ declares to win ’’ with either) Monte Carlo will cease to 
exist. 





But meantime, is there not a policy of reform, even 
for the abandoned Mount! I am not going to argue the 
question of gambling. Mr. Labouchere used to put the 
case of the Casino (locally known as the “ Société des 
Bains der Mer ’’) very well, and a tolerant cynic of my 
acquaintance has added for my benefit a little topical 
detail. ‘‘ Abolish the Casino? Yes: when chance ceases 
to govern the world of business, and to draw the soul of 
man. Its form of gambling is a fool’s game, but a fair one. 
The Bank does not pretend to give its player a precisely 
equal chance of winning or losing, and tells him so as 


plainly as it can. There i: no ‘system’ that can ever 





How- 


Bank would either be ruined or change its plan. 
ever, the Casino knows its moral weakness, and builds a 


little protective rampart against it. It takes its capital 
levy (a modest three millions a year) on Sin, and then, 
in the genial Continental way, returns a small bénéfice to 
the Bon Dieu. So it happens that there is one State in 
Europe which never goes to war, and whose citizens pay 
no rates or taxes. It is Monaco. There is a city whose 
streets are cleaner than the door-steps in Berkeley 
Square, and whose schools and hospitals are good and 
free, a Utopia where (please inform your friends of the 
‘ Herald ’) there are no poor, and no one is unemployed. 
It is Monte Carlo. I grant you the management are not 
always wise. They grasp too much. Their music might 
be better and cheaper, and more of it should be in the 
open air; but it is the policy to draw everything into the 
circle of the Casino. I regret it. But what would you? 
The Casino is ‘ business.’ So is the world, and pigeons 
(and even rooks) will always be plucked at it. The wise 
man does not fret himself with these things, but enjoys 
the Casinery.”’ 





Now this is very well in its way. But if 1 were au 
udministrateur of the ‘‘ Société des Bains de Mer,’’ I 
should not be content. One morning, perhaps a near one, 
there will be a storm, and the foundations of the 
Mount will be shaken to their fall. Would it 
not be wise to expect the dawn of a Day of 
Wrath, and meet it with a house set in moderate 
order? Say it is a merit to exclude the young from the 
gaming tables, and set their joyless feast for the benefit of 
the old and the middle-aged. But the Casino knows that by 
shutting down every form of competitive entertainment it 
makes gaming all but compulsory for those whose sole joy 
is not in the mountains. And it does worse. It turns all 
who go to Monte Carlo into almost forced witnesses of the 
pigeon-shooting. For the Casino Terrace is Monte Carlo. 
With no great beauty in itself, it looks on one of the 
loveliest coast-lines on the Mediterranean. But no man 
or woman of feeling ever (save on Sunday) visits the 
Terrace in peace (and many avoid it for that reason), 
because eyes and ears are shocked by the sight of dead 
or dying birds, and by the noise of their execution. For 
the small oval green where this slaughter is done lies just 
beneath the great promenade ; so that as you pass it you 
cannot but feel yourself an accomplice. You see it and 
cannot stop it. And unless you can get these murders 
out of your head, they help to spoil Monte Carlo for you. 








Anp what kind of slaughter? There is the sports- 
man, standing in a covered gallery. There are the birds, 
forced up from a trap, and docked of their tail feathers 
so that they cannot steer, and fly in a straight horizontal 
line. Thus mutilated for his ease, he kills, wounds, or 
misses them. Though his. injured prey is released a few 
feet from the muzzle of his gun, he often does the first 
and the second. The killed or the half-killed are dragged 
off the green by little dogs, who look as wicked and mean 
as doubtless do their hidden masters. Sometimes the bird 
does not start at all, and lights in a fearful or a bewildered 
mind on the trap. Then balls are thrown at him, and he 
becomes a slow starter in the race which is meant to end 
a few inches from his momentary perch. This is the 
thing which you and I are maneuvred into seeing if we 
go to Monte Carlo. Who will say a word for it? But the 
great visiting colonies, who disapprove, have only to act 
together, and the Press, which has denounced its filthiness 
over and over again, has only to organize their dis- 
approval, and the hideous little green, and the dying 





prevail against it, for, apart from all the scientific 
demonstrations of its impossibility, if there were, 
everybody would get to know of it, and the 


birds, and the little black dogs, and the thought that in 
such a thing can lie the pleasure of men, will cease to be. 
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PARLIAMENT loses a “ character’? in Mr. Crooks; 
for he was a man who seemed to sum up in his person 
so many thousand other London workmen, whom one 
had seen or talked with. Need I say that this composite 
picture was an extremely pleasant one? Mr. Crooks 
was not at all a great politician. He even committed the 
fault of looking at politics as if it were a genial exhibition 
of human nature, shown in such excellences as kindness 
and neighborly feeling, and assuming that so jolly a world 
must be made up in the main of good fellows. To these 
qualities Mr. Crooks added the equipment of a first-class 
liumorist of the impromptu and practical kind, such as 
the House of Commons loves. Withal he never 
had much influence on the devastating pursuit of work- 





men’s politics. But he often conspicuously softened and 
vitalized the tone of Parliamentary debate on them. 


He will be succeeded, I hope, by a politician of a 
very different type. The Labor Party has at last taken 
steps to remove the scandal of the exclusion from the 
House of their most accomplished debater and most 
interesting figure, and when Mr. MacDonald is joined by 
Mr. Snowden, its Parliamentary politics will begin to 
look up again. It was time. Unless Mr. George is to 
reign for ever and ever, there must be half a dozen men 
in the House of Commons competent to meet him on equal 
terms in style and intellect. Mr. MacDonald is one of 
them. He will begin to make Parliament interesting as 
soon as he goes there, and if he gets the help of Mr. 
Pringle, should soon produce a rather hot atmosphere for 
the Prime Minister. Above all, he belongs to the almost 
vanished class of the international statesmen. 


I am glad to see that there is to be an appeal to the 
Privy Council for a revision of the verdict in the case of 
Archdeacon Wakeford, for there are some incidents in the 
trial which raise serious doubts as to its justice. Take, for 
example, the evidence which is inaccurately stated in the 
‘* Daily Mail’’ to have been given by a Mrs. Blundell. 
it was, in fact, given by Mrs. Blunden, the wife of the 
poet and man of letters, and there were at least two or 
three features of it which strike me (and many others) as 
of capital importance. The first is that Mrs. Blunden 
stayed with her husband at the “ Bull ’’ and observed the 
Archdeacon, without any accompanying lady. The second 
is that Mrs. Blunden was not wearing her wedding ring, 
her fingers (her husband tells me) having become too thin 
through an illness. Mr. Blunden addressed some 
pleasantries to her on this circumstance, including 
just such a phrase as was transferred, with the 
incident, to the Archdeavon. The third is the fact 
that Mrs. Blunden rose in court, dressed as she was 
dressed in Peterborough, and corroborated one descrip- 
tion of the unproduced lady. I may add that Mr. 
Blunden has made other observations on the case of an 
equally remarkable character. But read these state- 
ments of his wife in the light of the fact that the account 
of the events with which they deal was given months after 
they happened, when the best memories are apt to 
become indistinct on matters even of the closest personal 
interest. It seems clear that the case for a rehearing is 
extremely urgent. 


A MEMBER of the Labor Commission to Ireland has 
received a letter from Black-and-Tans in Ireland. ‘‘ We 


shall be in England for the next coal strike and shall not | 


forget you.”’ 


A WavyFARER. 


| First Great Demonstration. 


Hife and Wetters. 


“ THE BLACK-COATED.”’ 
‘“ Lapigs and gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
addressing us with the usual formula, ‘‘ for you are all 
ladies and gentlemen here.’’ That was the true and 
terrible note to strike. That was the difficulty ; that was 
the trouble ; that was why we were there. We were the 
“National Federation of Professional, Technical, 
Administrative, and Supervisory Workers,’’ as we rather 
proudly call ourselves, or, more humbly (in brackets) 
“The Black-coated Workers’ Federation.’’ And, in 
the Central Hall, Westminster, we were holding our 
Mr. Bernard Shaw was 


| announced to speak to us on ‘‘ The Need for the 


Political Organization of Mental Workers,’’ and that 
was how he began. It got us on the raw, and we laughed 
and cheered. It is a charming characteristic of the 
English people to like being got on the raw. 

We were the Black-coated Proletariat. ‘‘ Black- 
coated,’’ certainly, was a mere survival from other days, 
just as people used to talk of ‘‘ tufts’’ long after the 
tuft had ceased to be worn; or as some still talk of ‘‘ the 
Upper Ten,’’ though titles are showered by thousands. 


| The black coat is following the ‘‘ermine,’’ the ‘‘ top 


hat,’’ and all such trumpery. Besides, nearly half the 
audience were women, and what the equivalent to 
‘‘ black-coated ’’ in rainbow blouses may be, it were 
folly to inquire. But undoubtedly we were Proletariat. 
Where manual workers sell their arms and legs, we had 
our brains to sell, and we had nothing else. We were 
the mental workers, the professional classes—the 
teachers, the clerks, the typists, the journalists, the 
reporters, the people who work for hire but must look 
respectable. And we had come to organize ourselves 
for our own protection. 

We needed protection; no doubt of that. Our 
Federation is a mere baby—not yet one year old—but it 
was born out of due time. There was an age (Oh, to think 
that a few black-coated greybeards can still remember 
it!) when the ‘‘ Great Middle Classes ’’ were respected. 
They were called ‘‘ the Backbone of England.’’ They 
were envied by less happy men. Liberal orators sang 
their praises in harmonious exaltation. They lived secure 
above the welter of the manual workers, better known 
as the Lower Classes. Taught from their youth up to 
read, write, and cipher, instructed in the elements of 
science by the ‘“‘ Penny Magazine ’’ and ‘‘ The Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge,’’ they possessed sufficient education 
for all practical purposes. So they kept the noiseless 
tenor of their way, esteemed, comfortable, and affording 
to break the monotony of the years with an annual 
seaside holiday. 

But within the last half century how lamentable has 

- been the change! Our honorable title of respectability 
is laughed to death. Savage old Carlyle began the 
laughter, and our pride is now a mockery. The very 
term ‘‘ Middle Class,’’ once denoting the Backbone of 
the Country, is held in derision. It suggests the dull- 
ness of a suburban street, the dullness of ‘‘ the Mid- 
lands,’’ of ‘‘ middling”’ things, of a mediocrity which 
may be the mean but is not golden. Matthew Arnold 

| called us vulgarized, and that is more painful than being 
materialized like our betters, the upper classes, or 
brutalized like the lower. We have tried tw live decently. 





We have avoided the race courses and divorce courts 
which our betters are privileged to haunt. Our interest 
| in boxing and football matches has been mainly on paper, 
| and we are seldom to be seen pigeon shooting or pursuing 
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rats on Wormwood Scrubs. We have voted steadily for 
law and order, for the glory of the Empire, and the 
rights of property. But no orator flatters us now, no 
candidate cherishes us as the apple of his eye. We have 
done our duty in our state of life, and the state of life is 
failing us. The Lower Classes go to schools, often to 
better schools than our ‘‘ Academies.’’ They read, they 
write, as well as we, and usuaily they cipher better. 
Sometimes they have more knowledge of science than 
the ‘‘ Child’s Guide ’’ itself. Always they are spoken of 
with the respect once our due. 

Who, we ask, has conferred these benefits upon the 
Lower Classes, and elevated them to a position above our 
own, thus reversing the ordinances of Nature, and con- 
tradicting the very meaning of words? Alas! it is we 
ourselves who have done it. Mr. Shaw told us so, and 
we knew it too well. Have we not learnt it every time 
that the demand for rates came in? 
educated our masters. 


It is we who have 
We who have supplied their 
We who have provided them 
with public baths and wash-houses, with playing fields, 
with infirmaries, and jolly workhouses, fitted with electric 
light and procelain baths to comfort their old age. With 
our own substance we have fed the monster who is 
devouring us. Remaining respectable, we are no longer 
respected. Remaining dutiful, we starve on duty. 
Remaining ladies and gentlemen, we shall not be so much 
longer. Mr. Shaw told us we should not, and we suppose 
he is about the cleverest man among us now. 


houses below cost price. 


Before the war we were declining in esteem, but the 
war seems likely to extinguish us aitogether. It is 
giving us the coup de grace, but there is no mercy in the 
blow. It is not a happy despatch. Put our case at its 
lowest, as a matter of gross, material needs. Our 
necessary expenditure is upon food, clothes, rent, rates, 
and taxes. All have risen enormously. We cannot 
cipher out the sum, but we are told the rise comes to 
about 160 or 170 per cent., and that may be so. We do 
know that we cannot afford now to take the children to 
the sea, or to buy a new coat of black or any other color. 
Consider the section which we put first upon the list of 
our Federation—the Professional Workers. Take the 
case of a journalist. Mr. Shaw rather cruelly called 
journalists (actually pointing to the reporters and writers 
at his feet) the prostitutes of our class, because they have 
to write what they are employed to write, and not what 
they ought. It is not literally true. Journalists are 
generally more like wives who get along fairly well in the 
legitimate drama of marriage, though they have to put 
up with frequent ill temper and occasional differences of 
opinion. But let us stick to the money basis, and suppose 
that a journalist now gets £4 where he used to get £3. 
How is he going to live when his cost of living has gone 
up 160 per cent., and he has no power of striking as the 
miners have? Or take the parsons. A clergyman’s 
income has probably remained stationary at the pre-war 
level, and how is he to live now? His service may be its 
own great reward, but it is a chilly covering, as when 
one wraps oneself in one’s own virtue. It was all very 
fine for St. Francis to marry Poverty, but our clergyman 
may well be married already, and Poverty as a second 
bride will be no welcome guest; to say nothing of the 
bigamist’s legal offencg. ‘‘ Work should be for the glory 
of God, and the relief of man’s estate,’’ said Bacon, and 
every clergyman works for God’s glory as a matter of 
course. But he must now consider the relief of his own 
estate as well. 

But, it will be said, the Church, the Law, Medicine, 
and the Services have Trade Unions of their own, very 
close and strict Unions, and though their members suffer, 
they can be left to look after themselves. That is not 
quite so certain. Clerks have a Union; so have 














journalists. Yet all suffer, though no doubt the suffer- 
ing increases as the wages and standard of skill diminish, 
or the competition becomes more unrestrained. The 
Mental Workers seem likely to be crushed and ground to 
powder between the upper millstone of the Rich and the 
nether millstone of the Manual Workers. The land- 
owners, the ‘‘ people of independent means ’’ (those, that 
is, who depend upon the work of others and would die at 
ence without it, having in themselves no visible or pos- 
sible means of existence)—these have combined in 
Companies and Trusts to stamp out the small mental 
worker who used to work on his own. 
that admirable _ treatise 
‘* Ecclesiasticus ’’ :— 


As is written in 
upon Economics, called 


‘‘ What peace is there between the hyena and the 
dog; and what peace between the rich man and the 
poor? Wild asses are the prey of lions in the wilder- 
ness; sO poor men are pisture for the rich. ... A 
poor man speaketh, and they say, Who is this? And 
if he stumble, they will help to overthrow him.” 

So it is that the Black-coated have become a prole- 
tariat. Some, it is true, possess a little ‘‘ independent 
means,’’ usually by inheritance from the class of real 
ladies and gentlemen who are not expected to do any 
work outside the labor of amusement. But the great 
majority are a proletariat, having nothing to live by but 
the hire of their brains. ‘‘ Do you work for a boss? ”’ 
asked a member of the American Industrial Workers of 
the World. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ answered the present writer, 
‘* | work for several bosses called editors, and they work 
for several bosses called proprietors.’’ ‘“‘ Then,’ he 
replied, ‘‘ you ought all to join the 1LW.W.”’ Now, the 
I.W.W. is a strange and partially secret organization of 
manual workers, pitmen, iron workers, and chiefly, we 
believe, the loose hordes of laborers who roam homeless 
over the Western States, following the harvests, and 
never settling down. It is a very different life from a 
city clerk’s, or even from a journalist’s. But the point 
was to show that we are all proletariat together. 

We were told at the Central Hall that there are 
350,000 of the Black-coated Mental Workers organized. 
It sounds a good lot. Mr. Shaw said he was astonished to 
hear there was so much mind in the country. But com- 
pared with the organized Manual Workers, our numbers 
are nothing to boast of. Ground between wealth and 
numbers (which now hold political power as soon as they 
choose to use it) our little scrap of proletariat is being 
squeezed pretty tight, and what are we going to do about 
it? The Economist of ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus ’’ observes: ‘‘ The 
wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure ; 
and he that hath little business shall become wise.’’ Of 
course we agree that our idle classes are wise, for those 
are the people we choose to govern us; but our scribes— 
our journalists and typists—have not much opportunity 
of leisure for attaining to wisdom. Mr. Shaw told us a 
lot about our helplessness, and our ‘‘ Need for Political 
Organization,’’ but he was rather elusive as to our means 
of helping ourselves or gaining that political power. What 
is the use of 350,000 Black-coated Voters scattered 
throughout the various constituencies, even if they all 
voted the same way? Already we are for the most part 
organized into Unions, and yet we are powerless in 
politics. What, then, will the Federation advise us to do, 
now that it is born at last? Shall we amalgamate with 
the Manuals, boldly acknowledging ourselves one and the 
same proletariat? Shall we agree that all must share 
the manual work, and all the mental? Shall we all take 
our turn at both, beginning by giving the real ladies and 
gentlemen their choice of suitable employments —the good 
oars as bargees, the golfers as navvies or miners, the 
sportsmen and sportswomen as butchers and poulterers— 
with intervals of rest in Parliament? So at least we 
should obtain a more homogeneous society. 
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THE “PROPORTIONAL’’ ELECTION. 
Sucu a title as “ Proportional Representation ’’ is a 
good guarantee that the following article will not be 
read by the general. Even if the subject is revealed 
in the first two sentences, the page will, we are afraid, 
be hastily turned with a sigh and a sense of escape. 
But what if it comes cranking in as a form 
of sport, in other words, as a newspaper election, 
with coupons and all. Now quite a large number 
even of the indifferent readers of the daily journals, 
Liberal, Labor, Coalition, last week entered into an 
agreed competition of this kind, and they must 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


divided into seven constituencies and voted on the present 
system, it is obvious that the Liberals, if they had only 
nominated two candidates, would only have secured 
two seats, and therefore that other parties in “ Shef- 
field ’’ would have been represented. It is also obvious 
that if they had only nominated two candidates under 


| such conditions, they would either have been ignorant 
| or foolish. 


have felt a certain thrill in the published result. The | 


machinery was as follows. It was assumed that a town 
with seven seats, such as Sheffield, was electing its seven 
‘Members for Parliament. Some sixteen men and women, 
well-known politicians, contested the division. Three of 
them, each representing one of the great parties in the 
State, Mr. Asquith, Mr. George, and Mr. Smillie, were 
declared elected at once by “ first choices ”’ 
distribution of votes. The other four places were filled 
up after such distribution from second and other choices, 
and the final result was to show a very distinguished 
mixed team of members, two Independent Liberals, two 
supporters of the Government, two well-known Labor 
nembers, and Lord Robert Cecil. Such dark horses as 
Mr. Churchill, Lady Astor, and Mr. Bottomley “ also 
ran.’’ Some are interested in this little election on 
account of the fact that, as a result of the appeal in all 
these varied papers, Mr. Asquith receives nearly twice 
the votes either of the Prime Minister or a Labor leader. 
Others are impressed by the fact that in a poll of some- 
thing like twenty thousand votes, the men or women 
who chose as first choice Mr. Churchill, Lady Astor, or 


without any 


Mr. Bonar Law, number but a few hundreds. The | 


advocates of proportional representation point to the 
result as not only exhibiting the ease with which the 
system can be worked, but also how conspicuously it 
effects the choosing of the ght man, and gives justice to 
minorities. Split up into separate one-membered seats, 
they assert, this ‘‘ Sheffield ’’ now returns seven Coalition 
members. Under the proportional system it would 
return two members of each party and one independent. 
And if thus applied to the whole of the country, the best 
men of each party, and the independent who now has no 
chance, would make up a more desirable Parliament 
than the present. 

But these facts were pretty well known already. 
Proportional representation has obviously come to stay. 
Like woman’s suffrage it continually conquers fresh terrl. 
tories, and, like woman’s suffrage, it never yields up 
its gains. But the promoters of this model election have 
missed the opportunity of settling or at least throwing 
some light on two questions. The first is how far propor- 
tional representation can break the party machine. The 
second is how far it can put into Parliament people 
who have not been associated with politics. In their 
united seven-membered constituency, for example, they 
assume that the Liberals only nominate two members, 
both of whom are returned, and one by an enormous 
majority. But it is quite obvious in practical affairs, 
under such conditions, that the Liberal party machine 
would have nominated seven candidates, and that had 
they done so, on the figures of this contest, at least one, 
possibly more than one, additional Liberal would have 
been elected. Indeed, if the Liberals are in such an 
overwhelming majority as was revealed by Mr. Asquith’s 
plurality of first votes, and if the “ Shefheld ’’ had been 





A model newspaper election, to be really enlighten- 
ing, should begin by assuming nomination by the 
machine of the full number of candidates for the 
vacant seats. It should then demonstrate that, despite 
the loyalty of the overwhelming number of voters to the 
machine, minority representation can be secured. At 
the Presidential elections in America the ballot paper is 
as long as a man’s arm, and there are some thousands 
of combinations of choices which can be made by the 
voter by varying his selection in all the litter of appoint- 
ments for President, representative, governor, or minor 
public position. But a kindly concession to man’s weak- 
ness has been devised by en arrangement that through 
making one mark only on tle paper the elector can vote 
for the whole Republican or the whole Democratic ticket, 
and nine out of ten of the electors avail themselves of 
this privilege. One would like to have known what 
would have happened in a s¢ven-membered fight such as 
that of last week if all the electors had voted with poll 
cards distributed among them, yellow for Tory, blue for 
Liberal, red for Labor. One would like to know still 
more whether if, by careful canvassing, the Liberals, for 
example, had known that they had such an enormous 
plurality as was represented by the first votes given to 
Mr. Asquith, they could not by issuing instructions, say, 
to various wards of the city, which of their supporters 
should vote first for one man and which for another, 
thus ensure practically as complete a wiping out of 
the minority as is effected by the present system. 

And the second problem could have been made still 
more interesting. It was surely a profound zaistake on 
the part of the advocates of proportional representation 
to limit their list of candidates to recognized members of 
the political parties. The mainspring of the enthusiasm 
for this system comes far less from those who believe that 
through it the minority in any town or county can be 
represented, as that through it men and women may be 
returned to Parliament whom the political machines wiil 
not accept, or who will not accept the political machines. 
In the present condition of rapid movement, so far as 
Imperial interests are concerned, it matters little whether 
ten Conservatives are returned for Liverpvol and ten 
Liberals for Manchester, or whether by the accurate 
mathematics of justice to minorities, six and four are 
returned from one town and four and six from the other. 
But what would be interesting would be if a method could 
be demonstrated whereby through the creation of large 
constituencies, and the peculiar method cf transferring 
votes, persons of national reputation could take part in 
the governing of the country without being subject to all 
the disabilities of wooing in a limited constituency an 
adherence to a limited programme. The famous fight in 
history, when Europe was saved at Salamis, was won by 
some such rough device; each leader voting for himself 
first and each leader giving his second vote to Themis- 
tocles; who thereupon became admiral and broke the 
power of the barbarians. 

If England was one constituency, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that, for example, Mr. Wells would he 
returned to Parliament, even if no man gave him his first 
vote. And if Scotland was one constituency, er even 
Glasgow, proportional representation would probably 
give Sir Harry Lauder a safe seat for life. This is not 
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to say, as some people assert, that proportional represen- 


tation on a large scale would ensure the return of 
‘freak ’’ candidates. For these men and women are 


not freaks. They command an immense popular reputa- 
And 
they command this national 
popularity that they would be returned to a national 
Parliament. 


tion outside the limits of any one constituency. 
it would be just because 


In any case, at the moment, proportional representa- 
tion holds the field. The ‘‘ alternative vote ’’ has declined 
in favor, and the ‘‘ second ballot ’’ finds few defenders ; 
while the prevailing system is only tolerated because it 
has not been tested when more than two parties have 
come to stay. The next election, with the possible return 
of a minority to power, may reveal the impossibility of 
that position to all; and Britain will be compelled to 
adopt a system now working in more civilized countries. 


Che Drama. 


‘* THE TEMPEST.” 

RarELy, I should suppose, have so many different people 
contributed to the production of a serious play as is the 
case in the Aldwych Theatre ‘‘ Tempest.’’ We are 
accustomed to find in the programmes of musical enter- 
tainments a great division of the spoils of credit; but 
musical entertainments are out-glittered by the hosts 
which figure in Miss Viola Tree’s version of Shakes- 
peare’s play. The note is first struck by the music. I 
do not know, of course, that the thunder-music is 
modern, although it had that air. Other music certainly 
is in a late fashion; but scraps of Sullivan occur, and at 
the end of the play we arrive at Arne. The scenery, 
costumes, and styles of acting show a similar range. At 
one time we are looking at Devonian sands and cliffs in 
the very manner of the popular artist Mr. F. J. 
Widgery; at another we are awestruck by the daring 
of Mr. Hugo Rumbold’s broad designs. Some of the 
costumes appear to be modern, and others seem to have 
come at random from the siock chest of a family addicted 
to charades. The ship-wrecked nobilities are r:annered 
like the persons in other Shakespearean productions ; the 
young lovers are marked with the stamp of Chelsea; 
Caliban is a croaking tuft-covered nonentity; the 
drunken Stephano is modern as his companion 
Trinculo is the thin-voiced jester of familiar ccnvention. 
Juno and her companions sparkle straight out of 
pantomime ; Ariel, taking a leaf from Peter Pan’s book, 
pitches backwards and forwards across the stage upon a 
wire which can be plainly seen, and is a very modern 
young woman indeed. It was impossible to imagine 
this Ariel pinned in a tree; and his pouts and petu- 
lances were those of the drawing-room flirt, and not of a 
wild sprite at all. 

In the midst of this variety verformance, what 
became of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’? Miss Viola Tree shot an 
arrow into the air, and it came to earth I know not 
where. One was bewildered by the mixture of stage 
realism and the play’s fantasy; but by a hundred signs 
one knew the stage to have been triumphant. This was 
not ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ we read, with its native teauty 
overcoming all the harshness of Prospero and the 
vagaries of his power. Here the poetry, save for Mr. 
Ainley’s diction, was vanished. We had a Prospero vho 
bullied Caliban and Ferdinand because, jor all his wand 
and his cloak, he could not control them. Ife shouted ; 
they ignored; he shouted louder—the vision ef a pclice- 
man dealing with an obstinate crowd. That he could 
make tempests and save the lives of all merely by use 
of his over-worked and wire-hauled Ariel seemed incred- 
ible. From a noble figure of wrong and retributive 
justice Prospero became a not very competent conjuror. 
All the silliness of the decreed love of Ferdinand and 
Miranda was emphasized. It was a match made, and 


as 





not the divine attraction of youth for youth. 
improbability stood out in relief. lt was a show, and 
not a poetic play. Miranda herself became exactly what 
Dr. Furnivall once called, in a moment of aberration, 
‘““ the young person in ‘ The Tempest ’.’’ She was not 
a lovely girl reared in an enchanted island ; but a young 
miss whose head must periodically be knocked on to her 
father’s breast as he recited his dilapidated wrongs and 
revealed the details of her early life. An obedient child, 
indeed, but straight from an old-fashioned home. These 
were not the dream-figures with which ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ 
is peopled. They were stage creatures, fashioned from 
the practicable, and built upon a hundred years of stock 
business. 

What happens when ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ is simply 
performed I do not know. I have never seen ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’ simply performed. But I should imagine 
that the beauties of the text, which are exquisite, take 
first place. It is the poetry of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ that 
matters; not the intrigue, so far-fetched and confused. 
In the written play there are innumerable beauties. 
They take the ear and charm the imagination. When 
from the book one turns to the stage one finds the poetry 
overlaid. The actors, as, with the exception of Mr. 
Ainley, they do in the present case, mock the air with 
their travesties of the lovely lines. When Ferdinand 
cries: ‘‘ My mistress, dearest. And I thus humble 
ever,’ which is the true declaration of young love, he 
seems at the Aldwych to be saying only something 
equivalent to: ‘‘ Righto: I'll come round after dinner, 
and you shall teach me the new step.’’ He is not a man, 
but a pretty figure in his fancy dress for a studio party. 
And that is precisely what Ferdinand should not be. 
It is not a robust part, because the play is fantasy; but 
unless something like tranced ecstasy can appear in the 
love scenes of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ they sink into the general 
confusion of the play. If Prospero cannot dominate 
his familiar and his slave and his daughter’s lover by 
some personality greater than that bestowed by his 
magic garments he too is dwarfed. And without the 
piercing beauty of these parts in the play it ceases to 
be shot through and through with poetry. Once let us 
penetrate to the banality of the invention, and it would 
be better if the ship of the opening scene had been sunk 
with all hands in the bawling of the affrighted sailors. 
At the Aldwych the ship is seen tossing in silhouette 
against rushing storm-clouds. Drums create thunder ; 
stage lightning adds fierce flashes to the prevailing dis- 
tress of the elements. When calm arrives after such 
whirling pictures we should be transported as by a sense 
of inextinguishable beauty. Instead we see, garishly 
lighted, a commonplace haven, a couple of figures in 
fashionable robes, and listen to the ill-natured grievances 
of an old man who has found some parlor magic in a 
book. Nothing raises the play to significance. It 
is an elaborate entertainment with a long cast and 
innumerable auxiliaries. But it is not beautiful and it is 
not Shakespearean. “The Tempest’? has’ been 
made a peg upon which to hang the experiments of all 
sorts of people of diverse aims and talents. It is a 
marvellous mixture, but it is as far as possible from the 
real thing, because no single intelligence has dominated 
the production and conceived the play as a poetic whole, 
and because what intelligence has been employed is 
uninformed by the quality essential to the production of 
such a play. 


Every 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 





Present-Day Problems. 





WHAT IS MARTIAL LAW? 
THE doubt cast by Sir John Simon on the validity of 
the proceedings of the military rulers of Ireland, and 
the possibility that it will soon be tested in the courts, 
make it most important that the public should under- 
stand the exact nature of the military claim which is in 
question. The courts-martial now trying end sentenc- 
ing Irishmen claim to derive authority from three 
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distinct sources: the Army Act, the Restoration of Order 
in Ireland Act, and Lord French’s Proclamation of 
Martial Law. The Army Act gives them power only to 
try offenders who are ‘‘ subject to military law,’’ that is 
members of the military forces of the Crown ; it does not 
give courts-martial jurisdiction over civilians. The 
Restoration of Order in Ireland Act of 1920 hands over 
to them the work of trying criminals who would other- 
wise have come before courts of summary jurisdiction or 
courts of assize. The court-martial, under this Act, 
takes the place of Resident Magistrate and of judge and 
jury. 

But the Restoration of Order in Ireland Act, while 
handing over to them the administration of the criminal 
law, definitely and in set terms limits them within the 
scope of the criminal law. They are permitted by it to 
try criminals who have broken either Common Law or 
Statute Law, and also, presumably, the regulations made 
under D.O.R.A. But they are not allowed to invent new 
offences, and they are definitely limited, by the word- 
ing of the Act, to the punishments which the ordinary 
jaw lays down. They cannot, therefore, claim, as a 
result of this Act, the power to pass sentence of death 
on persons who have not committed either murder or 
treason ; they cannot, for instance, sentence to death a 
man found in possession of a revolver after the 
date appointed by proclamation. Yet this they have 
done, and it is this, and similar actions, which Sir John 
Simon has challenged. 

The claim of the military to invent new offences, 
and to attach to them what penalties they please, is not 
based upon the Restoration of Order in Ireland Act, or 
upon D.O.R.A., but upon Lord French’s Proclamation 
of Martial Law. Now we can search through the law of 
England, but we shall not find any Act authorizing the 
Executive to issue any such proclamation, or giving to it 
any validity when issued. We shall find, on the other 
hand, the dictum of the Petition of Right that Com- 
missions of Martial Law are illegal, and are not to 
issue in future. Many authorities have written on 
Martial Law; some of them, such as the late Professor 
Maitland, deny that there is any such thing, others 
maintain a different attitude ; none seem to consider that 
a proclamation makes any difference whatever. 

All that the defenders of Martial Law claim is that a 
‘* state of necessity,’’ arising out of war or armed insur- 
rection, enables the authorities to use high-handed and 
otherwise illegal methods to preserve the safety of the 
realm. Maitland draws an important distinction 
between the administrative and judicial rights so 
acquired. Authorities, in time of rebellion, may, accord- 
ing to his view, suppress violence with violence, but, 
‘* suppose one of the rebels captured, there is no court 
that can try him save the ordinary criminal courts of the 
country.’’ This distinction is quite real and quite clear. 
It is in no sense a quibble. In this country, during the 
war, it was necessary to put armed guards in certain 
places. If anyone persisted in trying to get past those 
guards the sentry was justified in shooting him; but no 
one claims that anyone who did get past could have 
been arrested, tried, and executed afterwards. 

The point of immediate practical importance is 
whether injured persons, even persons in imminent 
danger of execution, have any means of redress against 
the military. From remarks dropped by the Irish 
Attorney-General during the Murphy case it would 
seem that the authorities hope and believe that the 
courts cannot interfere until the emergency is over. 
Then an Act of Indemnity would be passed to cover all 
the illegal acts committed. But the Lord Chief Justice, 
in the course of the same case, pointed out that if 
courts-martial ‘‘ acted without, or in excess of, juris- 
diction,’’ the courts could restrain them by the issue of 
certain writs, such as those of prohibition or certiorari. 
In other words the injured parties have not merely the 
right to bring an action against the military authorities 
months or years hence, when it will be too late; they can 
now apply to the courts for a writ which will prevent the 
wrong being committed at all. 

The Lord Chief Justice was, of course, speaking on 
the assumption that the authority of courts-martial was 











based on the Restoration of Order in [reland Act; he 
abstained from expressing any opinion on the general 
validity of Martial Law. But it is important to note 
that the High Court in Dublin did, in this case, assert 
its authority over the military, in the Martial Law area, 
and subsequent to Lord French’s proclamation. It post- 
poned and maintained its right to postpone the execution 
of Joseph Murphy until it had concluded the hearing 
of his case. If one issue can be tried in the courts while 
the ‘‘ state of necessity ’’ exists, surely another issue can 
be tried, and if the courts possess any power, surely they 
possess all their powers. . 

Do they not, for instance, retain the right to judge 
whether the ‘‘ state of necessity,’’ as a matter of fact, 
justifies the steps that are being taken by the authorities? 
They must possess this right, for otherwise there would 
at no time be any restraint on the Executive at 
all. Supposing a strike occurred and the Government 
of the day declared, as it constantly does, that the strike 
was a declaration of war on the community, and pro- 
ceeded to make participation in it, or at least leadership 
of it, a penal offence by proclamation. Is it suggested 
that the courts would have no power to declare that 
claim all nonsense until the crisis was over and the 
damage was done? What is to be the criterion which 
will decide that ‘‘ a state of necessity ’’ has arisen, and 
who is to adjudicate upon it unless it bé& a properly 
constituted court of law? As a matter of fact the 
authorities in the Murphy case put in a statement 
reciting the various acts of violence that had taken 
place in Ireland, which in itself goes to show that they 
think the courts possess this power. And it may be 
suggested that it is open to the courts to decide that the 
Restoration of Order Act has been passed since the 
‘ state of necessity ’’ arose, that it has given the military 
ample powers, and that it has so defined the jurisdiction 
of courts-martial that they can no longer claim, if they 
ever could, the arbitrary powers that they do claim 
under Martial Law. This point was made by Sir John 
Simon in his statement to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette.”’ 
Parliament having definitely restricted the powers of 
courts-martial in respect of the present emergency, will 
not any court of law consider it is bound to uphold these 
restrictions ? 

It is most seriously to be hoped that this vital consti- 
tutional issue will not be left undecided. Our ancestors, 
when they forced out of Charles I. his assent to the 
Petition of Right, certainly thought that they had con- 
fined the Executive within the boundaries of the law, 
that the law could only be changed vy Parliament itself, 
and that the courts of law would always be able to defend 
the private citizen against encroachments on_ his 
rights and liberties by the Government of the day. 
Yet if this Government’s present claim is valid, 
they were wrong. At any moment, in England as in 
Ireland, the Government may by some proclamation 
declare a ‘‘ state of necessity ’’ to exist, and all the legal 
and constitutional safeguards of liberty to be 
unfounded. If any Irishman applies to the courts in 
Dublin for an authoritative judgment upon this claim, he 
will be defending not only his own life, but the liberties 
of every British citizen. 





Communications, 


THE NEW GERMAN DYNASTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The industrial situation in Germany to-day is in 
many respects the most remarkable in a world which faces 
with doubt and perplexity the new social problems created 
for it by the war. On an unstable foundation of limited 
artificial prosperity, widespread poverty, and national 
financial conditions little removed from bankruptcy, is being 
constructed with astonishing energy and directness of pur- 
pose the most powerful consolidation of big business interests 
yet attempted in any industrial country. Herr Hugo 
Stinnes is the dominating influence in the small group of 
industrial, commercial, and financial magnates who are 
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responsible for the grandiose design. The stage reached 
before the war in the organization of syndicates and cartels 
advanced as that was in comparison with the development 
of the other European countries in the same direction—is 
left far behind by the new plans. 

In the main these earlier combinations took place in self- 
contained industries. The Westphalian coal syndicate, the 
two groups in the chemical industry, the A.E.G. and the 
Siemens electrical machinery combines are familiar 
examples. Before the war, however, the larger movement of 
to-day had its birth in the fusions of interest in the coal 
and iron and steel industries, and in the linking up of these 
interests with certain banks. Stinnes, with the leaders of 
the Thyssen, Spiter, and other enterprises, was the chief 
director of this consolidation of forces. What the group now 
aims at is the amalgamation of the coal industry, the iron and 
steel plants, the great metal manufacturing firms, and the 
banks which finance these industries into one all-powerful 
trust, which will place in the hands of a few men a monopoly 
control of the raw materials and all the processes of manu- 
facture in the primary industries of the nation. 

The path of Herr Stinnes is not free from obstacles. 
Directors of some of the most important machinery works 
have examined his proposals closely, and have decided to 
hold aloof from the new trust, partly for business reasons, 
and partly on the grounds of public policy. Some of the 
reasons were stated to me frankly by the head of a well- 
known South German manufacturing group which had 
declined an invitation from Herr Stinnes to join the trust. 
This director considered that the concentration of such great 
power in the hands of a few men must react against the 
national interest, and that it would tend to destroy the 
initiative and inventive energy which, in his opinion, have 
full scope in the smaller specialized groups. Above all, he 
suggested, the new trust would probably direct its great 
power against a progressive and evolutionary solution of the 
Labor problem. Ultimately, he agreed, it might fulfil the 
Marxian conditions under which the workers would “ take 
over” a completely consolidated and monopoly industry— 
but that stage, he was sure, would not be reached without 
destructive turmoil. 

I met other industrialists who desired to keep outside 
the new trust, but, clearly, they were made anxious by the 
outlook. The outstanding factor is that the Stinnes group 
already controls the greater part of the coal, iron, and steel 
supply, and it is from the consolidation of interests in these 
industries (which bas been proceeding steadily throughout 
and since the war) that Stinnes derives the strength of his 
overtures to outside firms to join the new combination. It 
is easy to see that what is now a studiously friendly invita- 
tion could in certain circumstances become a threat. By 
absorbing rival groups—the Siemens electrical products 
combine, for instance—the way becomes easy to differential 
treatment in the price and supply of materials to the firms 
which try to remain free. At present, therefore, no one in 
Germany who is aware of the activities of the Stinnes group 
cares to predict how far this plan for super-trustification 
will succeed, or what its effect on the future of German 
industry will be. One finds no hint of the spirit and motive 
which inspired Dr. Walter Rathenau to propose the creation 
of a great national trust, to include all the important 
German industries, with powers and functions defined by 
legislation, and retaining the directive ability of the present 
captains of industry, not for the interests of private share- 
holders, but to save the country from collapse, and to open 
the way for a new and more equitable social order. 

There may be some such exalted purpose behind the 
gigantic operations of Herr Stinnes and his colleagues. If 
so, it is not obvious. I found rather a belief that while their 
motives may not be entirely divorced from national con- 
siderations, their main purpose is the full control of 
German capital and industry against taxation and socializa- 
tion movements at home, and against the competition of 
other concentrations of capital and manufacture abroad ; 
and, beyond this, the ambition to control the Government 
from behind the scenes, and to mould public opinion by the 
financial domination of the newspaper Press. 

The plan is being carried through with a skill and know- 
ledge of industrial psychology, with a cynical appraisement 


¢ 


of the qualities and plasticity of mind of the German workers 





which the new rulers in the Wilhelmstrasse cannot match. 
The anxiety in the first months after the revolution lest the 
whole industrial fabric should crumble was manifested in 
the readiness of Stinnes and his friends to talk smoothly of 
socialization of the coal industry. As the tide of revolu- 
tionary ardor receded and the traditional docility of the 
German workers reasserted itself, the Junkers, on the one 
hand, and the captains of industry, on the other, regained 
assurance. 

Latterly they have both advanced with increasing 
aggressiveness. By delaying the negotiations with sugges- 
tions for a transitional period before full socialization is 
reached, Herr Stinnes has simultaneously unmasked the weak- 
ness of Labor, and enormously complicated the problem for 
the Government by his closer fusion of coal, iron, steel, and 
financial interests. Consequently, as in Great Britain, the 
question of national ownership of the coal industry has 
steadily receded from the sphere of urgent politics. 

As to the future, I found a feeling of perturbation even 
among those who are, with almost reckless courage, rebuild- 
ing the structure of German industry. They cannot think 
of the national debt, the burden of the indemnities, the 
destitution of the working and middle classes, and, above all, 
the political immaturity of the Government and the people, 
without realizing the insecurity of the foundation. If the 
workers remained docile and content with a hard, penurious, 
and absolutely hopeless life so far as material comforts are 
concerned, German trustified industry might conceivably 
create many difficult problems for the workers of other 
countries. But the prevailing opinion among those in 
Germany who can speak with authority is that if restricted 
purchasing power continues to press down the millions of 
urban population below the poverty line there will either 
be a gradual collapse through weariness and inertia—a 
repetition in industry of what happened in the closing years 
of the war—or an endurance limit, at which desperation 
produces upheaval, will be reached. In thousands of homes 
the last reserve stores of clothing are being worn. Curtains, 
loose covers, and so on have been made into under garments. 
This winter many anemic, underfed little children are 
attending school without underclothing. In another year 
this state of things will be general. 

So far, I was told, the majority of the German workmen 
have not been attracted by revolutionary propaganda, 
because they have hesitated to destroy what remained to 
them. The danger point will come if,they are convinced that 
neither for themselves nor their children is there anything 
left worth preserving. In a country of highly-skilled 
artizans the revolt which might follow from this con- 
viction would not necessarily bring the unstable fabric of 
industry to its last stage of collapse, as it did in Russia, but 
the final form of the structure which Herr Stinnes is busily 
constructing would be very different from what one imagines 
he now has in mind.—Yours, Xc., 

W. MEakIN. 





Letters to the Editor, 


A MOTHER’S PLEA. 

Srr,—Edward Potter and William Conway, tried by 
court-martial for the shooting of Lieutenant Angliss, have 
been notified of the death sentence, though it has not been 
officially confirmed or promulgated, and the authorities 
have still power to commute or remit sentence, or return 
the verdict of the court for revision. 

Impartial persons who have watched the trial know 
these boys to be innocent. If they are hanged it means that 
the life of no man or boy in Ireland is secure. It means 
that the world will be horrified and Ireland stirred to bitter 
hate by successive hangings equally iniquitous and devoid 
of a shadow of legality. 

The military and the police arrest haphazard any man 
or boy of military age in the houses which they raid. They 
fill the gaols with untried prisoners, and when they fail to 
get the men who have taken part in ambushes or shootings 
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they choose from among these untried prisoners batches of 
twenty or more, go through the farce of identification, and 
choose the number of victims required. 

I enclose report of trials appearing in the daily Press ; 
you will see that overwhelming evidence of alibi has been 
completely disregarded. 

In the name of Justice help to save these young and 
innocent lives.—Yours, Xc., 


Mary Potrer (Mother of Edward Potter). 
February 3rd, 1921. 


A NEW BELGIUM. 


Srr,—I have no doubt that M. Borginon will be better 
able to defend himself than I possibly could. Yet I hope 
that you will allow me as a Fleming living in London to 
say a few words concerning the letter of “ A Belgian Reader ”’ 
in your last issue, in which an attempt is made to 
minimize the importance of the Flemish movement, especially 
in so far as it bears on the foreign policy of Belgium. 

The writer emphasizes the fact that the Flemings form 
a numerical majority in the Belgian State. How, he asks, 
can it then be so difficult for them to conquer that emancipa- 
tion for which they are said to be fighting? He goes on at 
once to supply the answer himself: because the Flemings 
are not unanimous, because a large number of them have 
partly or wholly been “‘ Frenchified.” As M. Borginon put 
it—for, far from obscuring this essential fact, he, like every 
Flamingant, knows that it is at the bottom of everything : 
* This French influence succeeded in Frenchifying nearly 
the whole of the civilized classes in Flanders to such an 
extent that all expression of civilized thought by means of the 
native Netherland tongue had practically vanished, hereby 
rendering the uplifting influence of the higher classes on the 
lower impossible.’’ Your “ Belgian Reader ”’ states that in 
1910 there were 900,000 Flemings knowing both languages. 
The census returns said so, but a very superficial “ know- 
ledge” of French is sufficient for a Fleming to be returned 
as bilingual, and the number includes hundreds of thousands 
of servants, little shopkeepers, &c., who for practical pur- 
poses can maltreat their three words of French well enough, 
but who are not therefore to be considered as gained for 
“ French culture.” 

It is undeniable, however, that, as your correspondent 
says, the language struggle in Belgium is primarily one 
* between Flemings and Flemings.” But does it follow that 
therefore “ it cannot affect in any serious way the unity of 
the Belgian nation ’’? That might be true if it were only 
a struggle between Flemings and Flemings. But in that case 
it would very soon be settled, as the Frenchified class would 
not be able to hold out long against the awakened national 
feeling of the mass of the people. But the grievance of the 
younger Flamingants against Belgium is just that through 
the present centralized State system the anti-Flemish 
minority in Flanders, the ascendancy class, if I may 
use that expression, manages to bolster up its power 
by an alliance with the Walloons and with the bureaucrats 
of Frenchified Brussels. 

As M. Borginon wrote: “In the Belgian Chamber 
Walloons and Frenchified Flemings reject laws which are 
desired for Flanders by an overwhelming majority of the 
Flemings themselves.”’ 

Tactics of that sort must lead to dissatisfaction with 
the system which encourages them. Yet it is incorrect to 
impute to the “ Front Party ’’ separatist aims. What they 
want is Home Rule for Flanders. The taunt that the 
Flemish “ Extremists” inherited their policy from von 
Bissing, which belongs to the lower sort of present-day 
political manners in Belgium, comes singularly ungracious 
against a man who, like my friend Borginon, fought on the 
Yser for the larger part of the war.—Yours, &c., 


A Fiemisn Reaper. 


Srr,—Your ‘‘ Belgian Reader,’’ in his comment on M. 
Borginon’s article, touches upon a point on which I, as a 
Dutchman, may be permitted to say a few words. M. 
Borginon, who is a member of the Belgian Parliament, 





stated plainly that, in his opinion, it was the intrigues of 
the Chauvinist Comité de Politique Nationale which caused 
the Belgian Government to break off the negotiations with 
Holland concerning the revision of the 1839 treaties. To 
this the “ Belgian Reader’’ replies that these negotiations 
were broken off because of the Dutch Government claiming 
sovereignty over the Wielingen channel. 

Now everybody knows that this was the reason alleged. 
The question is, was it the true reason or was it a pretext? 
And as to that, the ‘‘ Belgian Reader” is certainly not 
justified in appealing to ‘* the most prominent leaders of 
the Flemish party, including M. Van Cauwelaert.”’ It is 
true that M. Van Cauwelaert has more than once stated 
that he believes the Belgian claim to sovereignty over the 
disputed channel to be justified. But when some time 
ago a report was spread that M. Van Cauwelaert had 
declared his complete agreement with the attitude of the 
Belgian Government over this matter (just as your 
‘Belgian Reader’’ now again says that he gave them his 
‘complete support ’’), M. Van Cauwelaert himself author- 
ized publication in the ‘“‘ Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant ”’ 
of a letter, in which he declared that the author of that 
report was apparently ill-informed about his utterances on 
the matter, and in which he drew a clear distinction between 
Belgium’s abstract right to the Wielingen and the manner 
in which the Belgian Government had broken off the 
negotiations.—Yours, &c., 


Dr. P. Geyt. 


Srr,—It is not my intention to begin a polemic with 
regard to the article, ‘‘The New Belgium,’’ published in 
Tue Nation of Saturday, January 29th. The answer to 
that article, by a “ Belgian Reader,” published the follow- 
ing week, reminds me very strongly of the indignation 
caused in anti-Flemish circles by the ‘‘ Memoranda ”’ 
addressed by Mr. Van Cauwelaert to the English Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Flemish question. This was 
during the war. The enemies of the Flemish nation saw 
in this an attempt at making the Flemish question an 
international question. The author of the letter need not 
fear anything of the kind, on the part of the Flemish 
Nationalists. Recent events have proved that there is no 
room for the Flemings in the ‘‘ League of Nations.’”’ They 
were on the winning side——. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Borginon has given a very 
accurate exposition of the state of Belgian politics during 
the last year. However, I would like to throw some side- 
lights on the question of Flemish nationalism. In the 
first place, I wish to point out that the Flemings have 
never aimed at the complete elimination of French culture. 
The literary movements of 1880 in Holland, ‘and of 1890 in 
Flanders, have proved that the literature of a people can 
only benefit by the assimilation of foreign elements, and yet 
preserve their distinctly national characteristics. The 
assertion, however, that the French language has been a 
traditional element in the life of the nation, is utterly 
false. The French language has been, as in every other 
country, the language of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie ; 
the Flemish, however, have a language of their own, and 
a very rich literature of their own. There is therefore no 
necessity at all to force the French language on the Flemish 
people, which is the aim of the Belgian propagandists. As 
for the number of Flemings speaking both languages, I 
am afraid the French language spoken by Belgians can 
hardly be called a language at all. 

Secondly, the language and racial question is by no 
means a_ subsidiary one. If it were, how does 
the author of the letter account for the methods 
adopted by the Belgian Government and directed against 
the Flemish Nationalists? How is it that Flemish intel- 
lectuals, among whom Dr. Jakob, one of the leading 
philologists, are in prison, condemned to ten years’ im- 
prisonment, simply because they asserted the rights of the 
Flemish language? How is it that hundreds of Flemish 
soldiers and officers were exposed to the most inhuman 
treatment in the camps at Auvorns and Cézembre, simply 
because they were Flemings? As for the disciples of von 
Bissing, I think the ‘‘ Belgian Reader ’’ is somewhat behind 
the times. The Francophile bureaucracy does not hesitate 
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to say that the activist movement was inspired by Germany, 
though the whole country is aware of the fact that the 
activists were a group of idealists whose crime consisted 
in sacrificing their situations and their lives to the Flemish 
cause, at a moment when the danger threatening Flemish 
culture was imminent. 

The “ Vlaamsch Verbond,”’ the most moderate element 
in the Flemish movement, is, I admit, divided into several 
parties, and their small-minded antagonism centres, of 
course, around the religious question. But there is another 
party, the Vlaamsche Front, where there is no room for 
such petty quarrels. This is the so-called ‘ extremist 
party.”” They are a minority, but a powerful minority, 
ready to sacrifice everything in order to secure to Flanders 
her cultural and economic independence.—Yours, &c., 


“ce 


’ 


** Chante.’ 


HUNGARY AND THE WAR. 

Sin,—It is reported in the papers that Mr. Hohler, the 
British High Commissioner to Hungary, has declared in an 
unnecessarily aggressive speech that Hungary was always 
the supporter of the aggressive policy of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. This is, of course, entirely inexact. It is a his- 
torical fact that Hungary was opposed to the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that her Prime Minister, the 
late Count Tisza, vigorously opposed the war on Serbia 
which set the world aflame. He only gave a reluctant con- 
sent when he was promised that no territorial expansion 
would be attempted. This is established by the Austrian 
White Book. Not only did Hungary not approve of the 
expansionist policy of Austria, she even went so far as to 
help people who attempted to free themselves from that 
foreign yoke. Many Hungarians fought on the side of the 
Italians for their independence. 

Mr. Hohler seems to get his fact from propaganda litera- 
ture published during the war, by people who, in pre-war 
times, were the most arduous supporters of the policy which 
he condemns. 

The old-fashioned diplomacy had its weak points ; but it 
never indulged in blunders comparable to those of our 
present-day amateurs. 

Personally, I am not in favor of the return of the Haps- 
burg dynasty, but this is surely a question which the 
Hungarian people must decide for themselves.—Yours, &c., 

ETHNOGRAPHER. 


London. February 10th, 1921. 





THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Sir,—The Committee will value greatly your help in 
calling the attention of the public to the appeal now being 
made on behali of the China Famine Relief Fund. 

The situation in the five Northern Provinces of China 
namely, Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, Honan and Shantung is 
heartrending and urgent. Fifteen millions of people were, 
on the 12th December last, in danger of death from starva- 
tion unless generous and immediate help was sent. Every 
£1 will save a life and £5 will feed one thousand people for 
@ day. 

The famine in China, which the Lord Mayor said at the 
Mansion House on the 16th December last is perhaps the 
greatest in the history of the world, is creating world-wide 
interest. The American Red Cross Society has appropriated 
500,000 dollars gold, and the Japanese Press are advocating 
the Red Cross Society to contribute 1,000,000 Yen for famine 
relief in China. What is an interesting fact is that the 
Japanese Press quote Article 25 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in support of their plea. The philosophic 
endurance of the victims, who are suffering through the 
failure of their crops, is winning the admiration of all who 
know them. 

“ The Peking Times "’ correspondent, in a telegraphic 
message on the 16th December last said, “ the resignation 
and dignity of the people in face of this calamity cannot 
but excite the greatest respect and increase the ardor of 
all famine workers.”’ 

The funds collected by the Committee here will be remitted 
to a representative Committee of Chinese and foreigners 








working in Peking, and contributors can rest assured that 
every penny given will be wisely expended. 

The Honorary Treasurer is Sir Charles Addis, Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 9, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.4, who will gladly acknowledge all 
subscriptions. “He gives twice who gives quickly.’’-— 
Yours, &c., 

J. P. Donovan, Hon. Sec. 


CAN GERMANY PAY? 


Sir,—I (in common, I suppose, with the majority of 
my fellow-countrymen) read our Prime Minister’s speeches 
with the feeling that they are designed not to enlighten 
the public, but to achieve an effect. 

In Birmingham, on Saturday, 
saying :— 


he is reported as 


‘Germany can pay if she means to. She has not yet 
taxed herself to the level of Great Britain or France. It 
is intolerable that the country that inflicted the damage and 
that, whilst it was inflicting the dumage, was escaping 
damage itself, should escape with a lighter burden than 
the two countries that were the victims of this wanton 
attack. And we cannot allow it.’’ (Loud cheers.) 

It would be interesting to have the precise figures (no 
doubt such are readily available) giving the amount of tax- 
ation as a percentage of the national income in each of 
the three countries concerned. 

The Prime Minister has only himself to blame if the 
public is shy about accepting his statements at their face 
value.—Yours, &c., 

Jonn E. Hongson. 

Dudley Road, Sedgley, Dudley. 


[For an answer to our correspondent’s question, we 
refer him to the leading articles in this and last week's 
Nation.—Ep., Nation. ] 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


S aé 
Amount already acknowledged in THe Nation 1,564 4 5 
£1,564 14 5 





Poetry. 


FINE RAIN. 


THERE’s mist in London streets 

Where the rain fleets 

To silver every fur. 

The lamps of Westminster 

Haloed and laughing are; 

Each, peer of a star, 

Each, fine to the sight, 

Sure delight! 

And misty-gorgeous each careering car. 
Gentlemen with bowlers 

And stand-up collars 

Even, are amazed ; 

Aristocratic 

Ladies ecstatic, 

For all their pride; 

Children, O children, gesturing shiny-eyed . . . 
But the old fellow by the orange barrow 

So much has seen of wet or fine, 

Of joy or sorrow, 

From far West Hammersmith to Bethnal Green— 
He bides and waits the morrow 

With drab serene 

Patience, bestows a sniff 

On the half-noticed whole, and turns to barter 
Oranges as if 

London held nothing worthy of that sniff. 


Ivor GURNEY. 
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The orld of Hooks. 





Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Friend of the Family.’ By F. M. Dostoevsky. Trans- 
lated by Constanze Garnett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
“Old World Essays."’ By R. L. Gales. (O'Connor. 8s. 6d.) 


‘The Rational Good.’” By L. T. Hobhouse. (Allen & Unwin. 
8s. 6d.) 


** The Crisis in Russia.”’ 
Unwin. 5s.) 
“Treland in Insurrection.” 


By Arthur Ransome. (Allen & 


By Hugh Martin. (O’Connor. 


* * * 


A FEW weeks ago THE Nation shook out some signal 
bunting (There she Blows!) on sighting ‘‘ Moby Dick.”’ 
The signal, it must be confessed, was more like dressing the 
ship rainbow-fashion, irregular if you like, but certainly 
the sign that something very unusual was in view. The 
result may be interesting to those who, before they ad- 
dress themselves once more to the golf-cure, hold that the 
public has no more interest in literature than themselves. 
“Moby Dick ”’ is not a book which a bookish man would 
consider to be one that would draw a large and pressing 
crowd to the shop-windows. Yet if I had recommended 
a prayer in answer to which the Income Tax Commissioners 
would assuredly let go their hold of a victim, I could hardly 
have received more letters of genuine gratitude. Several of 
the letters were incoherent, because, I suppose, written 
immediately after reading the last chapter, when Ahab 
has perished, and the white whale has sounded once again 
and for ever. It was evident that some of those letter- 
writers would not have noticed it if, at that moment, the 
Income Tax had made another of its terrifying leaps. I 
have the certain assurance of a miracle. During the past 
month a certain number of men and women have been 
fascinated—and possibly changed, in a lasting way, in very 
nature—not by a grave speech by the Premier, not by the 
fall in prices, not by the immediate promise of revolution, 
not by the noble eloquence, choked with emotion, of Bot- 
tomley, not by the nervous agitation in Sunday papers for 
the family circle as to whether the ladies really do intend to 
lengthen their skirts again; no. By nothing the Press even 
mentioned. By something of which its tape machines are 


utterly ignorant. By a sperm whale which never existed, 
except as a bee in a sailor’s bonnet. 


* * * 


AND yet it is still asked whether there is any hope for 
Earnest young writers and critics, watching Literature 
fade from the Press as an item of news, imagine it does so 
because the public wish it lout. They cannot believe it 
fades there because séme important journalists do not 
read books, and so think nobody does. We may be assured 
it fades from there also because the great publishing houses 
are not so clever and insistent on their right of place as 
the cinema film factories. A really energetic association of 
publishers might make quite a difference, and a very large 
number of newspaper readers would be pleased to see it 
done. As it is, at a time when even those people who, 
fifty years ago, read little—even if they could read at all— 
are beginning to show the beginnings of a lively interest in 
news of those ideas which are beyond their town streets 
and workshops, with few exceptions the popular Press 
knows nothing of that remarkable fact. Is there any proof 
of that interest? There is. There is a good deal of proof. 
But proof as good as any is in the fact that those once 
popular weekly journals devoted to guessing competitions, 
and explaining how many farthings it would take to reach 
from here to the moon (attracting the nascent curiosity 


awakened by the Education Act of 1870), have fallen into 
disfavor. 


us! 


* * * 


SoMETHING else is wanted now. Messrs. Newnes were 
first awake to the existence of this new, large and intelli- 
gent public, and tried it wit a journal of so good a kind 


| 














that, had it been launched no more than fifteen years 
ago, it would have struggled briefly, and sunk. But I 
am assured that “ John o’ London’s Weekly” continues to 
increase in a way which has surprised its sponsors, who 
have been even a little alarmed at times by the evidence 
that their clients would refuse any entertainment but that 
of books, philosophy, science, and the arts. It seems that 
it might be well worth while for enterprising newspaper 
proprietors and publishing houses to send out competent 
spies, especially into the coal and iron, and manufacturing 
districts of Wales, the Midlands, the North Country, and 
the Clyde, to discover what are the interests which have 
awakened in the minds of those multitudes, and whither 


they are tending. It might, at least, save more journals 
from falling into desuetude. 


* * * 


Ix this new weekly journal which has discovered the 
whereabouts of the new reading public, what is most sur- 
prising is that its subscribers appear to require exposi*!ons 
of the philosophers—Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and those men 
—of Einstein’s theory of Relativity, of Post-Impressionism, 
of the classical poets and authors as well as the usual 
gossip of modern writers and new books. There can be no 
doubt that when a journal is in wide favor 
because it can be entertaining with the best that man has 
done, then something phenomenal has happened, to which all 
publicists had better turn their scrutiny; for it is an 
authentic hint of that new world we talk about, and if 
Hume works upon it potently before the Archbishops and 
the Constitutional Club know what is going on downstairs 
.... It is true we have always known of laborers 
who carried Plato about with them (and so remained 
laborers contentedly), and of clerks who were amateur 
astronomers and authorities on the micro-fungi, or inde- 
fatigable missioners in Socialism (and so never became 
managers); but they were wonders in their circles. There 
was not enough of these men to support more than a little 
surprise. Nor is there now. What has happened is that in 
their own circles a curious interest in life and its manifes- 
tations has become general, and has replaced the old docile 
acceptance. Where once the star-gazing clerk would have 
been smiled at tolerantly, some pride in him is shown by 
his associates, who would now sooner hear him one evening 
on his hobby than go to a music hall. As for their 
Socialistic colleague, once timidly avoided in the office, he 
is now an official of their trade union. 


* * * 


Nor are the readers of this weekly satisfied with their 
money’s worth. They appear to want more. They have 
inveigled its editor, Mr. Sidney Dark, to come out and talk 
to them about books, and he tells us that during last 
autumn he has addressed about 20,000 members of Brother- 
hoods, Guilds, Literary Societies, and Students of Training 
Colleges for Elementary Teachers, and he judges that more 
than ‘half the total were young men and women under 
twenty-three. That is what I believe we ought to call good 
news. I do not remember that we have seen news so good 
reported for a long time. He his published his lectures 
(* Books and the Man.” Newnes. One shilling), and so 
gives us a test by which we may judge the level of the culture 
of these young people. The level is, on Mr. Dark’s 
assumptions, a highly creditable one. His little book is most 
readable, besides being valuable as a guide to what now 
will attract the earnest attention of thousands of young 
people on a Sunday—a secret for which the Churches have 
been looking, we are told, though there is no word yet that 
they have found it. But when a popular lecturer, on a 
subject which most good publicists place for attractiveness 
far below Tariff Reform and crime, finds that he can assume 
so large an audience will have read critically Wells, Bennett, 
Shaw, Anatole France, and Tolstoy, besides knowing, for 
comparative purposes, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, indeed all the writers of the first importance of last 
century, then it looks as though something might be done 
with the old country after all. 


H. M. T. 
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Reviews. 
DOUGHTY. 
* Arabia Deserta.” By CHARLES MONTAGUE Doucuty. With 
a New Preface by the Author, and an Introduction by T. E. 
LAWRENCE Two vols. (Philip Lee Warner and Jonathan 


Cape. £9 9s.) 


Ix his introduction, Colonel Lawrence tells us there is no 
need now to commend Doughty to students of Arabia. We 
are not reviewing this second edition of a classic in that 


mind—for that matter, those who are not students of Arabian 
matters need no more than Colonel Lawrence’s word for it. 
That would suffice. But if what are called “ practical 


people,” men of affairs, care for a proof of what can be the 
profound influence of a modest scholar and artist, a mere 
gentleman, probably unknown even by repute to most of them, 
in the seemingly magical shaping of this world’s affairs, they 
should read a soldier's noble tribute, which he calls an intro- 
duction, to this edition of the “ Arabia Deserta,” and 
remember what was the work of Colonel Lawrence in Arabia 
during the war. There is no doubt it was the luck of 
Doughty’s book which caused that officer, himself a scholar, 
to be so remarkable an aid to the Eastern Command, in 
securing the allegiance of the Beduin tribes, on the ‘ word of 
an Englishman "; a word whose worth Doughty left behind 
him in Arabia for remembrance in 1878. It was a precious 
legend which persisted, until it got recently, for confirma- 
tion, into certain hands in Downing Street and the Foreign 
Office, and so now looks, like much to-day that once was 
honorably English and of trustworthy gentlemen, as though 
flies had been upon it. Doughty's scorn and pity, too, for his 
commonly “ bird-witted ” nomads—unceertain, light-minded, 
ignorant- reads a little quaintly now, for one need not 
venture to Arabia to find those dreary characters in what 
in Europe is the multitude, there the rabble. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since we first set out 
with Doughty and the Haj ; a sort of trial trip, taken without 
premeditation into two formidable volumes. We were 
immediately shocked—as shocked as we should have been 
if actually with the Mecca pilgrims. All unaware and 
unwarned, we strode into Arabia with Doughty with no more 
preparation than if we were going with a facile novelist for 
entertainment, to find ourselves at once among stark and 
strange words, lost in a wilderness of craggy and uncharted 
sentences, with bitter herbs for refreshment, and a sense over 
all of a courageous and penetrating mind who made it 
blazingly clear that if we did not like it we could go back, 
and if we went on we might survive if we could. It depended, 
we could see, on what stuff we were made of. We went on; 
sometimes faint, often in fear, puzzled at every reading— 
though that became easier as we got used to the 
bare bones of words, the plutonic rocks of archaisms, 
implacable deserts of whole pages, and mysterious inscrip- 
tions that at first were indecipherable but presently 
beamed with good sense; and gradually realized we were 
with a great man, to our profit, and that what he did we must 
take as it was, and where he went we must go, to better 
our wisdom. Reading Doughty was a tremendous experience, 
an adventure which left its mark on our life. We did not 
know Arabia, but, fortunately, we knew North Africa, and 
as we read on we recognized again the strange smells, felt 
the weariness of the heat in a lurid spaciousness of sand, 
and were worried once more by dark and fanatic masks. 
When, after an age, Doughty got us out to Jidda on the 
coast, it was like a release from an exile; it was like coming 
out of a long enchantment to stare with astonishment at the 
delightful commonplaces of a world we had forgotten; and 
it was then we realized that we had just been surrendered 
back to our own life by the magic (which had worked all its 
will upon us) of the prose of a master. There is no doubt 
about it. Doughty’s travel book is a masterpiece in English 
literature, as well as being all Arabia—as Colonel Lawrence 
assures us—to the serious student. 

In Mr. Doughty's own preface to this edition you find 
him in this reminiscence: ‘“‘ With Beduin guides, I wandered 
on, through the most of that vast mountainous labyrinthine 
solitude of rainless valleys ; with their sand-wind burnished 





rocks and stones, and in some of them, often strangely 
scribbled Nabatean cliff-inscriptions (the names, the saws 
and salutations of ancient wayfarers).” Some of us who 
think what we ought of this great work have been dubbed, 
in amusement, Doughtyites. Now, is it possible for anyone 
who is moved by fine prose to read even that chance sentence 
just quoted, and. not be brought to salvation? Sensible 
people have been prejudiced against Doughty by such youth- 
ful and emotional exclamations as, “ the greatest travel book 
in the language.” That kind of green tribute is always being 
paid somewhere by somebody about something—about a 
statue, a cigar, a book, a play, a poem, a speech, a dinner, or 
a woman. Yet those who have read much, but not Doughty, 
need not let it hinder them. Very likely as they finish the 
last page, in their first outburst of gratitude, they will them- 
selves say the same; so they should, though let them keep 
it out of print. 

A literary “style’’ (distressing word) is not, as some 
fond critics imagine, a deliberately acquired vice. A man 
just has it. It is the sort of mind he has—after tradition 
and environment have done their worst with its native cast 
of thought—and, again, it is the way his mind works freely. 
When he really is a writer he does not know he has any style. 
He has something to say, that is all; and he says it in the 
only way that comes easy to him, that frames what he wants 
us to know. It is his audience which surprises him after- 
wards with talk about his “ style,” and he feels then as 
though he had unexpectedly caught sight in a mirror placed at 
a curious angle of an aspect of himself he did not know. 
Only those writers are concerned about their style who 
should be employed at something more useful. And what- 
ever the niggardly critic may say about Doughty’s uncouth 
style, the simple truth is that all that writer wishes us to 
get from him is Arabia, and overwhelmingly we have got 
it. You read Doughty on Arabia, and then you know what 
that desert region is like, better, much better, than you know 
your own parish. And you do not get that knowledge as 
some do, in distress, geometry from Euclid. Reluctantly, 
half-pulled in, you are put under a spell by the author's 
words ; but soon you are desirous of hearing of nothing but 
Arabia, of nothing of other books, of other lands, of other 
peoples, of wars or of politics until this wonder-worker has 
finished his weird. And when he has finished you have got 
a reading into the nature of a strange and wild folk, the very 
Semitic kind which the Old Testament made familiar to our 
Western minds in our youth, but left incomprehensible. 
Doughty knows how to make their ways plainer to us. It is 
not easy, for example, for us to understand what a land in 
which water is rare and precious compels on its dwellers ; 
and Doughty, in conveying his own surprise at the very 
beginning of his long journey, puts right our understanding 
for much that is to follow when he tells us of the camp- 
follower who, after preparing food, seeing a camel staling, 
ran to wash his hands in it. 

There was nothing in Arabia, the speech, looks, 
manners, and customs of its dwellers, the appearance of the 
varying geological character of its wastes, the villages of its 
oases, the tokens of its former inhabitants, its weather 
(which was nearly all sun), the natures of individual camels 
and horses, common days and red-letter days, nothing 
there but what Doughty will have its significance. And as 
he did himself, you make your way into it gradually. It is 
an experience from which, in the first few pages, you have 
a chance to escape ; but every portent in those earlier pages 
points to danger; and you have entered a wilderness where 
a traveller must seek a community of his fellows for the end 
of a day’s journey, or perish, but where all his fellows have 
resentful and perilous minds ; so who would turn back? One 
must follow Doughty a little longer—a chapter—and by then 
Arabia, or its Jinn, has you in its power. Vast Arabia 
Deserta immensely unfolds. Things come to you there 
with the shock of surprise Doughty experienced, till they 
shock no more, and you take them philosophically, as did he, 
forlorn in a hopeless barren, with some Beduin with wasps 
in their turbans, wondering whether your throat will be 
cut that night, or only later. But never, whatever tremor 
Doughty felt for his safety—for he always, wherever he was. 
disclosed the fact that he was of the Nasrany—never did he 
allow his cunning and penetrating scrutiny of what was 
about him to yelax. While a desert companion, squatting 
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in the sand, scowling and dark, fingering a blade, is muttering 
the warnings of his ferocious complex (a religious one, 
naturally), Doughty will note a strange use of an Arabic 
word, or a tribal mark, or the taste of a food, or an unusual 
lowness of the temperature. His unfaltering genius triumphs. 
It cows the men who have him in their power; often it 
moves them to respect for this Englishman. It conquers 
Arabia. It dominates his own sick and frail body, his armed 
and fanatic associates, and daily hunger and thirst, and a 
spacious ancient region of plutonic sand and rock, and a 
cruel sun. Doughty’s heart and mind are greater than all 
combined. That journey, and this book, are a wonderful 
human achievement. A reader feels warm with the remem- 
brance that Doughty is an English writer. 

Yet it is rather late in the day to be admitting it. His 
book, when published thirty-five years ago, fell flat, and few 
—except German scholars—regarded it with any admiration. 
We believe the only public critic in this country who fully, 
so long ago, recognized its worth was Mr. Edward Garnett 
(which is exactly what one might have expected). 

It is hard to find any excuse for a neglect so disgraceful. 
There is an explanation of it; Doughty confesses he is “a 
disciple of the divine Muse of Spenser and Venerable 
Chaucer.” His vocabulary indeed is venerable, and tough 
with old roots of the sub-soil. But what luck he has when 
telling you of something! You see it. He remarks of the 
camels coming into camp from pasturing, “ hugely bouncing 
in”; and that the Arabian sky, “ seldom clear, weeps as the 
weeping of hypocrites.” And there is Zeyd. 

* Zeyd uttered his voice in the deepest tones that I have 
heard of human throat; such a male, light Beduin figure 
some master painter might have portrayed for an Ishmaelite 
of the desert. Holiow his cheeks, his eyes looked austerely, 
from the lawless land of famine, where his most nourishment 
was to drink coffee from the morning, and tobacco; and 
where the chiefest Beduin virtue is es-subbor, a courageous 
forebearing and abiding of hunger. ‘ Aha wella (said Zeyd), 
the nomads are dissclute and so are the Dowla’: the blight 


was in his own heart: this Beduish philosopher looked far 
out upon all human things with a tolerant increculity.”’ 


It is so in his great narrative of adventure throughout. 
It is erowded with vivid portraits of men and women—in 
few novels are there such intriguing episodes as Doughty 
artfully conveys of Zeyd’s hareem, nor a woman presented 
so much alive as petulant and attractive Hirfa, Zeyd’s 
unhappy wife. For it must be understood that Doughty 
received hospitality from the most of these people—with 
the danger ever present—in a way no wandering poor Arab 
would find in the English countryside. 

There are those portraits, discussions in the booths at 
night on religion and the things men.do, the breathless thrills 
of the moments of crisis when the gun is at his very breast 
again, the intimate pictures of Arabian life and tribal war- 
fare, and all in such language which, in supreme moments, 
rises to such as this :— 


** Now long while our black booths had been built upon 
the sandy stretches, lying before the swelling white Nefid 
side: the left coast of Irnan in front, whose cragged 
breaches, where is any footing for small herbs nourished of 
this barren atmosphere, are the harbor of wild goats, which 
never drink. The summer’s night at end, the sun stands 
up as a crown of hostile flames from that huge covert of 
inhospitable sandstone bergs; the desert day dawns not little 
and little, but it is noontide in an hour. The sun, entering 
as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, darts upon us a 
torment of fiery beams, rot to be remitted till the far-off 
evening.—No matins here of birds; not a rock partridge- 
eock, calling with blithesome chuckle over the extreme 
waterless desolatign. Grave is that giddy heat upon the 
erown of the head; the ears tingle with a flickering shrill- 
ness, a subtle erepitation it seems, in the glassiness of this 
sun-stricken nature: the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, and 
there is little refreshment to find in the tents’ shelter; the 
worsted booths leak to this fiery rain of sunny light. 
Mountains looming like dry bones through the thin air stand 
far around about us: the savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, 
the high spire and ruinous stacks of el-Jebal, Chebad. ... ” 


That is not all of the passage; but is it not enough? In 
any anthology of English prose, can you point to what is 
nobler? 


:s 





THE DRUID COLUMBA. 


“Saint Columba of Iona.” By Lucy MeENzIEs. (Dent, 
8s. Ed. net.) 


Tur Hebrides seem exceedingly remote. It is in dreams 
that we behold them, if we behold them at all. The cuckoo 
of the Hebrides heard by Wordsworth is as the cuckoo of 
Tartary heard by Paul Claudel. It is into the elusive, 
visionary Celtic world that Mrs. Menzies takes us in her life 
of St. Columba. To the Anglo-Saxon of the present day the 
Celt remains a stranger. “I feel so much more akin to my 
German friends,’’ said a friend of the present writer, speaking 
of a certain mystical Highland laird. Added to this 
remoteness of atmosphere there is in St. Columba’s case the 
remoteness of time. ‘“ Mahomet was not to open his eyes 
on the world till seven years after Columba came to Iona.” 
It is strange to think that in Columba’s day, Moslem civiliza- 
tion, the whole world of the Arabian Nights, was still in the 
future. 

Columba himself may be described as a great Druid. He 
was a great man, a great Irish priest, with a large mind and 
a generous nature, full of magnetic and magical powers. The 
Irish priests, perhaps the Breton priests, have always 
retained something of the character of magicians. One curious 
little incident shows that Christianity had only had an 
imperfect triumph, at any rate, over Pagan feeling in 
Columba’s mind. Speaking of his monastery in Derry, 
Mrs. Menzies says :— 

“Every tree in the great oak forest that sheltered the 
monastery was dear to him; his church could not be built 
with its chancel towards the East, because that would have 
entailed felling some of the oaks, and he never allowed an 
oak to be cut down.” 

Now to a perfectly Christianized sentiment a Church not 
built East and West would involve acute spiritual discom- 
fort; it would be like an unlighted altar, almost like an 
unmixed chalice. ‘To avoid it a Latin saint would 
have felled whole forests. But Columba’s haunting affection 
was with the oak-groves, the sacred places of the older 
worship. O’Donnell, who in 1532 compiled from all sources 
a great life of the Saint, puts this stave into his mouth :— 
Tho’ I am affrighted truly 

By Death and by Hell, 

I am more affrighted frankly 

By the sound of an axe in Derry of the West.” 

The story of Columba’s going forth from Ireland to Iona 
and founding his monastery there is a curious one, and 
shows how strong was the ancient feeling against a priest 
of peace, or even a Druid of wisdom being concerned with 
warfare and the shedding of human blood. Columba had 
borrowed from his old master Finnian a copy of St. Jerome’s 
new version of the Scriptures which the latter had brought 
from Rome, and before returning it to its owner had 
transcribed it. Finnian had claimed the copy as his own 
by right. The case was taken before Diarmit, King of 
Ireland, who gave judgment in Finnian’s favor. ‘“ To every 
cow her calf, to every book its transcript.” In revenge for 
this.and for a violation of the right of sanctuary which had 
taken place in his church, Columba, who was, by the way, 
like St. Bartholomew, himself a king’s son, stirred up his 
kinsmen, the Kings of Cinel Connaill and Cinel Eogain, 
together with the King of Connacht, against Diarmit, and in 
the battle which ensued, in which Diarmit was defeated, three 
thousand men were slain. Columba was excommunicated by 
a Synod of the priests of Ireland for having caused the death 
of these three thousand, and though the excommunication 
was revoked and he was merely charged to win as many souls 
to Christ as had been slain in the battle, there still remained 
the sentence of the Archangel Michael that :— 

“The blessing of the Almighty could not rest upon 
him until he had exiled himself from beyond the seas 


never to return to Ireland’s shores, never to partake of 

her food and drink, never more to behold her men and 

women.”’ 
This was the doom that drove him from Treland to Iona. 

In his exile he became one of the poets of Ireland. His 
“Song of Farewell’? runs :— 

“ How swift is the speed of my coracle, 
Its stem turned to Derry ; 


I grieve at my errand o’er the noble sea 
Travelling to Alba of the ravens. 
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My foot is in my good little coracle, 

My ead heart is still bleeding. . . . 

A grey eye looks back to Erin, 

A grey eye full of tears; 

It shall never see again 

The men of Erin or their wives. 

While I stand on the deck of my barque, 
I stretch my vision o’er the briny eea 
Westwards to Erin.” 


In another poem, a beautiful * O, 
describes his desire :— 


to be in Ireland,” he 


“That my mystical name might be 

Cul ri Erin, 

That contrition might come upon my heart 

Upon looking at her.” 
The question of Columba’s marvellous powers opens to the 
mind a field of fascinating speculation. ‘‘He knew instinc- 
tively,’’ we are told, ‘“ when his monks were in danger by 
sea or land.’’ There seems no reason to doubt this. In- 
stances of the same thing occur in people of Celtic blood at 
the present day. Columba himself said, speaking of his 
power of second sight: ‘“‘ Heaven has granted to some to see 
on occasion in their minds clearly and surely the whole of 
earth and sea and sky.’’ It seems certain that by some 
curious power he knew of things happening at a distance. 
It may be that Celtic peoples are less separated from the 


universal consciousness than the rest of mankind. 
It may be, ifone may without offence for a 
moment venture on an idle and daring speculation, 


that the distinction of past, present, and future is fictitious, 
that there is a totality of things eternally existing and, at 
the same time, a universal consciousness of it. From this 
vast mass and background—la mie, so to speak—we, les 
miettes, crumble into consciousness. In the Celts this con- 
sciousness is less separated than in others from what it 
springs from. Be all this as it may, Columba was full of 
Druid secrets and powers. 

He was, of course, at the same time a Catholic Ohris- 
tian. Mrs. Menzies seems at times to support the quite 
unhistorical idea of some kind of “simpler’’ Christianity 
held by the Celtic monks. ‘“ Columba did not trouble about 
doctrines or dogmas,” we are told, “his creed was a simple 
one, belief in God and His power to help man.’’ Again she 
speaks of the simplicity of the ritual practised at Iona, and 
says that Columba’s faith depended very little on the Saints 
or the Mass. No doubt there were no gorgeous vestments or 
ornate ceremonial, but the monks made whatever use of 
bell, book, and candle was in their power. There was, 
of course, no doubt about the Mass. For instance :— 


“Once when they were all three together (Columba 
and two companions) in a church off Lambday Island off 
the Dublin coast, Comgall suggested that Columba ‘ should 
make the offering of the Body and Blood of Christ in their 
presence. Colum Celle obeyed them regarding that. 
And it was then that Cainnut saw a fiery column over 
Colum Celle’s head while he was engaged in the Offering.” 


The Celtic monks differed from Rome only on the most 
trivial, external points. Mrs. Menzies has written a very 
readable book. 





LAFCADIO HEARN. 


“Life and Literature.” 
JOHN ERSKINE, Ph.D. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. 


Edited by 
(Heinemann. 25s. net.) 


Ir is impossible either to appreciate or judge this last volume 
of Hearn’s without realizing that it was conditioned by 
severely limited and sometimes tyrannous circumstance. It 
contains, that is to say, the third selection from the lectures 
delivered by him at Tokyo University between 1896 and 1902, 
the first two being ‘“ Interpretations of Literature ’’ (1915) 
and “ Appreciations of Poetry ” (1916). Imagine a scholar 
and critic of refined and gracious tastes rather than individual 
convictions in literature, and saturated in the thought, 
atmosphere, and emotional values, above all things the 
emotional, of Western letters, confronted by an audience 
whose experience of it all was that of Western children. 
Hearn accepted these conditions wisely and bravely, and 
the character of his adaptation showed him a man as 
scrupulous and conscientious in his literary duties as he was 








sensitive and sympathetic in his literary loves. But we have 
to judge these essays not by an absolute criterion, and less 
by their impact upon ourselves than upon his special audi- 
ence. The considerate patience and quiet enthusiasm he 
brought to them are indeed very marked, and are best appre- 
ciated by the fact that to nearly every poem or portion of 
poem quoted he had to supply not only a lengthy prose para- 
phrase and explanations of unfamiliar words, but a kind of 
survey of the social and literary strata in which 
the poems were embedded. Hearn quotes a great many 
poems, and parts of the book are Lamb’s “ Tales from 
Shakespeare ’’ over again, but Lamb never had to explain 
the exact meaning of a phrase like “ broken sunlight ’’ to 
his audience. He was never confronted with an utterly 
different racial inheritance from his own. Criticism and, 
indeed, all other forms of expression take a vast number of 
assumptions for granted, but when Hearn tells his listeners 
that Theocritus’s * bower” is not a “ ladies’ room,” but a 
* shady place of rest under the leaves in summer time,” we 
can understand something of the magnitude of his task of 
interpretation, and so relish the more his luminousness, 
simplicity, and capacity for exposition. 

But method is not all, and some of Hearn’s valuations 
are not less but more questionable in view of these conditions. 
The receptiveness of his audience, that is to say, was in ratio 
to its lack of experience, and the difficulties in the way of its 
power of comparison and judgment demanded a particular 
caution in estimation. In this respect, Hearn is sometimes 
seriously out of focus. The essay on Tolstoi’s ‘“ What is 
Art?’ is an example. We are not misreading him by saying 
that he most uncritically swallowed it whole. He agreed 
with Tolstoi that the best, the only judge of art is the 
peasant, simply because he is a peasant. ‘‘ Everything noble 
in the emotional life is there ” ; * if you want to look for holi- 
ness in the sense of human goodness, you must look for it 
among the poor,’ and he quotes with enthusiastic approval 
Tolstoi’s : “ You never can touch their (the peasants’) hearts 
with stories of lust and crime and luxury. They are too good 
to find pleasure in such things.” The man who can judge an 
animal, he adds, “is the best of all judges, and seldom 
makes a mistake.’ Quite apart from the absurdity of sum- 
ming works of art as “ stories of lust and crime and luxury,” 
it is a monstrous fallacy, as monstrous as Whistler’s obverse 
theory of art, that a man who can spot the points of a 
pig in the market is the final arbiter of the Venus de Milo. 
This is not the standard of the peasant’s goodness, but the 
tradesman’s profit; the ssthetic yalue of the pig’s curves 
is the very last thing which concerns its judge. 
And how grotesque is the notion that the peasant 
dislikes “ stories of lust and crime and luxury’! It was 
once the present writer's experience to live for some time in 
a hamlet remote from the smallest country town, and the 
only newspaper which circulated among the natives was the 
crudest and most vulgar of the Sunday Press, full of nothing 
else but “ stories of lust and crime and luxury.” Tolstoi’s 
theory, of course, had a grain of truth in it (most theories 
have), but its falseness extends beyond esthetics, by per- 
petuating a common error about poverty. Our business with 
poverty (as with great riches) is not to idealize but abolish 
it, and it is very dubious whether the peasant is any better 
judge of a work of art than the rich man. In both cases the 
enjoyment is vitiated by an unnatural environment, making 
for the reverse of noble or beautiful qualities. If the peasant 
is what Tolstoi and Hearn accepted him to be, then blessed 
be the rich man for making him so. Too many of Hearn’s 
estimates are based on cloudy illusion, as when he apostro- 
phizes the “ grand peak of Snowdon “—which is capped by 
a hydro and a ra*.way station. 

A fondness for the by-paths of literature, again, may 
be very misleading to those unacquainted with the high- 
roads. When Hearn describes Lord de Tabley as “ one of the 
most exquisite poets of the period’’ and some of his work 
as “the highest poetry,” when a very trivial sketch 
of Frederick Locker’s excites his unqualified admiration. 
when he ascribes the failure of the Victorian “ Spasmodics ”’ 
to its powers in excess of strong emotion, and when he says 
of Mr. Gosse that “he carried the form of the essay to its 
highest point of perfection in the English language,"’ his 
students were without the necessary knowledge and training 
to correct their instructor, if only in the privacy of their 
own mental reservations. And, remembering his adhesion 
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to Tolstoi’s theory of art, it must surely have bewildered 
them to hear in different lectures that Meredith was a 
poet '’ only to be properly appreciated by the man of culture, 


** test- 


and that ~ the higher zones of emotion are out of reach oi 
persons of uncultured taste,’ a Whistler for a Tolstoi! 
of the most 
is as follows 


(ne 


insistent lessons taught by Hearn in the book 


“L have never failed when | had the opportunity, to 
remind you that literature is not the art of writing books, 
but the art of expressing feeling—feeling which means 
everything noble as well as everything common in human 
life.” : 
This is excellent, and must have surprised his students, 
whose country now so carefully models its politics and 
institutions upon the more predatory and material elements 
of Western civilization. But Hearn was once again con- 
founded in his proportions, and his generous welcome to the 
emotional basis of art tended to underestimate the intellect 
and workmanship necessary for turning a foundation into 
an architecture. And his attempt to swing literature into 
the orbit of modern scientific disecovery—a wholly admirable 
and far-seeing perception of associations—-was twisted in the 
making in the first place by this italic stress upon feeling. 

These plainly not trifling defects in the 
book, whether we regard it in its general or particular 
application. But they do not compromise our enjoyment of 
the wise and beautiful three opening essays on reading 
and composition and such topographical excursions as the 
“ Note on Some French Romantics.’’ The essays of practical 
exposition are indeed a long way the best in soundness, 
dignity, and balance (which is not Hearn’s strong point else- 
where) in the book. They broaden and ennoble the scope of 
literature, and he is not afraid to impress upon his audience 
the ethical worth of all true ert. Literature, he says, is a 
“ moral exercise,’ in the sense that it implies * the develop- 
ment of the best and strongest qualities of heart and mind.”’ 
The cruel, the unfeeling, the selfish, the ungrateful man 
cannot really write poetry:—‘One must be born with a 


are 


love of the beautiful, with great capacities for sympathy, with 
a certain gentleness of disposition, in order to be able to 
act upon the feelings of men through literature.”’ He 
might have added the more masculine qualities of force of 
conviction and tenacity of endurance, but at a time when 
sestheticism once again rules the literary roost, it is a real 
service to expound and develop the finer truths of Litera 
Humaniores. 





THE RUNNING READER. 


“The Backward Peoples and our Relations with Them,” 
by Sir Harry JOHNSTON; -*The Anglo - American 
Future,” by A. G. GARDINER; ‘Modern Finance,” by 
EMILE Burns ;~4‘A Capital Levy and a Levy on War- 
Wealth,” by A. C. Picou; “Industrial Ideals,” by 
Victor GOLLANCZ;.t‘Why Prices Rise and Fall,” by 
F. W. Petruick LAWRENCE ;#'An Educated Nation,” 
by Basil A. YEAXLEE. ‘“‘The World of To-day.” 
(Milford. 2s. 6d. net each.) 


TueEseE slim little books have given us a vision of a run- 
ning reader, a man in the tube or on the top of an omnibus, 
or scurrying from a suburban house to a suburban station 
or from a city station to a city office, and always with a 
volume of “ The World of To-day ’’ in either hand. He is 
endeavoring to obtain, in the interval between one day’s work 
and another, a knowledge of economics, anthropology, 
history, or sociology which may guide him “ through current 
problems and events.’ Will he succeed? Well, here are 
the first seven instalments of “‘ The World of To-day,” each 
done up in a neat pill of sixty pages, packed tight with the 
ingredients of knowledge, and capable of being swallowed, 
with a little water, by almost any reader. Certainly he who 
runs may read any of these seven volumes, for they are 
written simply for simple people, and even when the subject 
is complicated and technical, the complications are smoothed 
out and the technicalities decomposed into ordinary 
language. This is a merit, and a considerable merit, in all 
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of them. But at that point, as is natural, with seven 
separate volumes and seven separate authors, resemblance 
ends. There is a difference of subject, of manner, and treat- 
ment, of the measure of success and failure. Giving marks 
is always an invidious but not unpleasant occupation, and, if 
we had to give marks to these authors, we should put a big | 
against the name of Mr. Pethick Lawrence and even an 
asterisk for distinction. For of this Pleiades he seemed to 
us, when we looked at the titles of the volumes, to have far 
the most impossible task. There is romance in Africa and in 
Asia with which Sir Harry Johnston can lure the ignorant 
reader into anthropological mazes ; in the relations between 
America and this country the ex-editor of the “ Daily News ” 
has a subject, half history and half politics, ready made 
for his highly skilled pen; the industrial ideals of 
Capitalism and of the many packs and sets of Socialists and 
Communists fall easily into the shape of a longish essay ; 
Bagehot, long before Mr. Burns, showed what can be done 
to make Lombard Street both intelligible and fascinating to 
the reader who runs; Mr. Yeaxlee and Mr. Pigou, though 
their subjects are difficult and technical, could at least see 
very definite boundaries to them before they began to write. 

But “ Why Prices Rise and Fall” carries you straight 
into the limitless desert of the dismal science, into those arid 
regions inhabited by ‘“ marginal increment,” “the law of 
increasing returns,” “the law of diminishing returns,” 
“economic rent,” “foreign exchanges.’’ Where to begin 
and where to end, where to draw the frontiers of this subject 
so that they would fall within twenty thousand words or 
sixty pages, must be, we should have been inclined to say, 
an insoluble problem. And, even if this were solved, there 
would be the difficulty of making the whole thing intel- 
ligible and readable. All these impossibilities are sur- 
mounted triumphantly by Mr. Lawrence. He shirks 
nothing ; he takes his reader firmly by the hand and plunges 
him straight into the icy waters of economics; but he does 
it with such kindness and such skill, with such simplicity 
and such evident enjoyment, that even the most timid and 
inexperienced will soon find himself making a stroke or two 
on his own account. There is only one page in this book 
which anyone could really find any difficulty in under- 
standing, and there the difficulty is confined to a footnote. 
Yet, at the end of it, the reader will have a real knowledge 
of the principal economic laws which govern prices. We 
have never met with a book containing more instruction and 
argument to the square inch than this one, and yet it remains 
eminently readable. The secret of Mr: Lawrence's miracle 
is simply that he explains and argues almost entirely 
through concrete examples, and that his examples are chosen 
with great skill from events which are very near to the 
ordinary reader’s everyday life at the moment. It sounds 
simple enough, but anyone who has experienced the difficulty 
of finding one apposite “ example” will be amazed by Mr. 
Lawrence’s unerring instinct for hitting the nail always 
precisely on the head. 

Of the other volumes, those of Professor Pigou and of 
Mr. Gardiner are admirable. Mr. Pigou’s is a clear discus- 
sion of the problem of a capital levy, and of a levy on war 
wealth, written by one who is frankly in favor of a capital 
levy, but yet “in a scientific spirit.’ Mr. Gardiner’s book 
is a brilliant essay on one of the most important of inter- 
national problems. Mr. Yeaxlee, too, has written an 
interesting book which is largely a summary of the report 
of the Adult Education Committee. The other three volumes 
are not, perhaps, quite as successful. Sir Harry Johnston 
is never entirely uninteresting, but this book is too 
cataloguic, and its pages often remind one of the lists of 
tribes and races in the Old Testament. Mr. Gollancz is 
uneven ; his description of the Soviet System is valuable, 
and his chapters on Guild Socialism will be useful to anyone 
who wants to start with the A.B.C. of industrial ideals: 
but his first ten pages are uot crisp enough for so slim a 
volume, in which every word should tell, and co-operators 
have some cause for complaint when they find Mr. Gollancz 
making room for the Earl of Beaconsfield and “ Sybil,’’ but 
dismissing their movement in a most inadequate, if not mis- 
leading, footnote. Mr. Burns has written a really useful 
book on the machinery of finance, but it has not got quite the 
same bite and finish which distinguish 


work of 
Mr. Lawrence and Professor Pivou. 


the 
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General Committee : 
Chairman - - Rt. Hon. F. HUTH JACKSON. 


Field-Marshal The EARL HAIG, K.T. General The LORD HORNE, G.C.B. Lt.-General The EARL CAVAN, K.P. 
Rt. Hon. The LORD FARINGDON. Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. Rt. Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. LORD EUSTACE PERCY. VISCOUNT CURZON, M.P. 
The Hon. SIR ARTHUR STANLEY, SIR HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. SIR JOHN ELLERMAN, Bart. 
Bart., G.B.E. SIR HEDLEY LE BAS. SIR GEORGE PAISH. 
Major-General SIR F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G. SIR CYRIL K. BUTLER, K.B.E. ROBERT GRANT, Esq,., Junr. 
Mrs. REGINALD McKENNA, P. A. MOLTENO, Esq. Major LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


L. E. MEINERTZHAGEN, Esq. 
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The Original Appeal 


The original appeal for the starving women and children of Vienna was issued 
in December, 1919, just over twelve months ago. It had the full sympathy and 
support of His Majesty’s Government, as was evidenced by a letter received from 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston. Secretary ‘of State for Foreign Affairs, supporting the 
appeal and which was published at the time. 


The appeal was signed by Field-Marshal The Earl Haig, Lt.-General The 
Earl Cavan, General The Lord Horne, Major-General Sir F. Maurice, and 
Lt.-Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame, British Military Attache in Vienna, kindly 
consented to act as representative of the Committee in that City. 


The Result 


As a result of the above appeal, contributions in money and gifts in kind, 
together with the Government Grant under the 41 for 41 scheme, brings the 
total sum raised to £502,000. 


The following purchases and gifts have been forwarded to Vienna :— 
7,500,000 tins of condensed milk, 140 tons of rice, 1:5 tons of dried milk, 
144 tons of cocoa milk, 10,000 gallons of cod liver oil, 4,000 Ibs. of wooh, 
116 tons of soap, 109 cases of dried eggs, 85 tons of cocoa, go tons of fats, 
61 bales of clothing, and 2,000 pairs of boots. 


Under our special scheme for sending food parcels to Vienna, 1,700 have 
already been dispatched. In addition to the above, large and important purchases 
of flour, fats, sugar, rice, fuel, etc., amounting to nearly £100,000 have been made 
by Liecutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame, the British Military Attaché in 
Vienna. Large supplies of food, etc., have also been allocated to the Austrian 
Hospitals to enable this important and necessary work to be continued, 


Owing to the generosity of an anonymous donor the whole of the ad- 
ministration expenses have been provided for, so that all subscriptions are 
used for relief purposes without any deduction. 


A Final Appeal 


Negotiations are now taking place with the Allied Governments whereby 
it may be possible to give permanent help to Austria to enable the Country to start 
on asound basis. These negotiations may take some months to mature, and in the 
meantime, the Vienna Emergency Relief Fund wishes to make a further effort to 
succour the starving children in accordance with the plan of the Committee to 
continue the supply of relief until May next, as the coming months are likely to 
prove very serious for Vienna. 











The Committee is now faced with the problem of raising the necessary 
funds for this purpose, for which the sum of £50,000 is required. 


The Treasury grant of £1 for every £1 subscribed is unfortunately not 
now available, the amount set apart for this purpose by the Government having 
been exhausted, this scheme ceased in June last. 


We wish to express our heartfelt thanks to all our subscribers who have by 
their generous help made it possible for us to carry out this relief, and we make a 
final appeal to the generosity of the British public for funds to enable us to 
complete the work we set out to accomplish. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Right Hon. F. Huth Jackson, 12, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C.2 
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“The Guilt of William Hohenzollern.” By KArL KAUTSKyY 
(Skeffington. 16s, net.) 
Kart Kavtsky, who has spent a lifetime in amplifying 
oncile his materialist fatalism, 


BRIEF. 


the theories of Marx. has to re 


his belief that wars and revolutions, the whole course of 
history, are guided not by the minds of wilful men, but 
by economic conditions, with his conviction that the 


ex-Kaiser was the chief villain of the war. Finance creates 
imperialism, and Imperialism creates wars ; Capitalism was 
the powder-barrel, but it was the Kaiser and his agents and 
counsellors the torch. Kautsky was appointed 
by the German Republican Government examine the 
archives of the German Foreign Office, and study the docu- 
ments German authorities and 
other parties after the assassination at Sarajevo. Many of 
these documents passed through the ex-Kaiser’s hands and 
bear his marginal comments. They prove that the world 
has never permitted a more dangerous fool to hold an exalted 
We have, first, his pledge to Francis Joseph to 


threw 


1 
who 


to 


which passed beiween the 


posit'on 








‘back him with the German forces should complications 
arise out of Austria-Hungary’s proposed action against 
Serbia.” With this carte blanche Austria-Hungary took 


led to complications Wm. Hohenzollern seems 
His marginal comments are 


steps which 


never to have e¢ mtem plated 


not those of a siatesman pursuing a Machiavellian policy, 
but of a demented savage The low swindler ” and “ the 
low cur” he writes of Lord Gre His notes on a report 
from Tschirsehky in Vienna show his delight that the 
Austrian ultimatum was such that it would be impossible 
for Serbia to submit, and a few days later there is a splenetic 
outburst at Austria's delay in attacking Bravo!’ he 


writes on a report that the noie from Vienna had taken the 
Serbians completely by surprise. Kautsky begs the world 
to blame the German Emperor and his Government and not 
the German people. whose guilt consists only in this, that 
they did not concern themselves sufficiently about the 
foreign policy of their rulers, a fault they shared with every 


In this Kautskv 
are still 


ill form the 


other people 
whose archives 
sibility for the war w 


Fortunatel) 


is appealing to statesmen 
The question of respon- 

subject of endless volumes 

iulprits guilty of the peace. 


secret 


we KI 


“The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky : Formerly Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Ambassador in France.” 
Edited and translated by CHARLES LOUIS SEEGER, 
(Hutchinsen. 16s. net. 
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it. The reader has to content himself with such generalities 
as that ‘it was imperative to hold ourselves ready against 
the day when Emperor William, impelled by the War Party, 
would let loose the aggression that had been prepared so 
long in advance; in short, that the only way to avert that 
danger was to fortify by every possible means the political, 
military, and economic power of the Triple Entente.’’ These 
words were written since the war. It never entered 
Iswolsky’s head that this method of averting the war, or 
of being prepared for it when it came, was not a complete 
success. Of the millions of Russian people the reader of 
these memoirs catches not a glimpse. He sees only a crowd 
of political intriguers and busybodies, some of them as great 
as, and some (though always lacking his foresight) even 
greater than Iswolsky himself. 

x 
* Piccadilly in Three Centuries, with some account 

Berkeley Square and the Haymarket.” By ARTHUR 

IRWIN DASENT. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) 

PiccaDILLY can never be quite the same again to the 
reader of this history. If he had cared for it before he will 
find it more alluring in future, and if it bored him once it 
never will do so again. The story of this street, from the 
days when cattle grazel upon its site, three hundred years 
ago, through its varied phases, is the story of London’s 
social life. In compiling this exhaustive history, Mr. Dasent 
has based his researches on the parochial rate-books of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. James's, Westminster, and St. 
George's, Hanover Square. From this material he has written 
2 book which will hold the attention of the general reader, 
and should take a leading place among the topographical 
studies of London. The origin of the name of this unique 
street is a mystery. Mr. Dasent recounts some of the guesses 
of the baffled topographers. Not many have the merit even 
of being ingenious. The one that Mr. Dasent favors is less far- 
fetched, but it is not entirely convincing. We confess we 
have not a better one to offer. He is inclined to believe that 
the name is a jocular allusion to an article of wearing 
apparel, and was given to the house’of Robert Baker, a tailor, 
who, in 1612, retired from business in the Strand and built 
himself a house “near the windmill ’”’ (from which Great 
Windmill Street derives its name). “ Pickadel’’ was the 
name given to a fashionable ruff, or collar, in the seventeenth 
century. In “London, Past and Present” Mr. Wheatley 
stated that “ Piccadilly ’’ does not occur as a street name 
until 1673, but Mr. Dasent has traced it back to 1627. 

* * 
‘‘ Pield Observations on British Birds.” 

OGILVIE. (Selwyn & Blount. 25s. net.) 

“ OBSERVATION ’’ is a euphemism, since Ogilvie’s rela- 
tions with natural life were largely those of the cat to the 
mouse. He was a collector and sportsman on a considerable 
scale, and readers who go to this book for some understanding 
with bird life will find that they have asked for bread and 
received a stone. Yet human nature is rarely consistent, 
and this destroyer will be found advocating the protection 
of the stone-curlew (which is rapidly going the way of its 
cousin, the great bustard) and one or two other species. 
Not a small portion of the book is occupied with economic 
ornithology, viz., with the food of birds from the utilitarian 
point of view. People unacquainted with the sportsman- 
collector type would translate this into an examination of 
the relation of birds to agriculture. Wrong again. The 
problem is concerned with the intensive preservation of hand- 
reared tame pheasants for autumn bags, and the thing to 
be decided is whether this bird or that bird is moral or 
immoral, whether, in fact, it is vermin. If it feeds its young 
on pheasant chicks it is vermin, and that’s all about it. 
Human beings, then, which kill pheasants for pleasure, must 
he a kind of super-vermin—but this logical] pressing home 
of the point is unfair on the sportsman. His not to reason 
why, his but to kill and enjoy himself. If, again, you are 
anxious to know something about the redshank, you will 
tind the writer describing this graceless bird as “ the pest 
of the wildfowler’ and * the greatest spoil-sport going,” 
because it has the ill-taste to display a frantic anxiety for 
the safety of other species, warning them by its cries, and 
even swooping at them to urge them to take flight. 
Iniquitous bird, positive vermin, you are disliked by the 
* naturalist,” and even your flavor is not up to much’ 


* 


By the late F. M. 
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*“PERFECTOS’ 


N°? 
Virginia Cigarettes 





Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco, 


10 for 103d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


*PERFECTOS FINOS’ area 
larger cigarette of the same quality. 












JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Braneh of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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Whose ? 


“ These are not my children 
any more than they are yours.” 


In these words Herbert Hoover 
appealed to the American people 
to save the starving children of 
Europe. 


This is a question which con. 
cerns the people of Europe no 
less than the people of America 
and the future of the world de- 
pends upon the answer we give. 


In all parts of Central Europe 
people are dying by thousands 
for want of food, clothing and 
medical attention. in some parts 
of Germany 50), of the children 
are reckoned to be tuberculous: 
in other places the percentage is 
even higher. in Austria as many 
as 87°, of the children are under- 
nourished to the point of semi- 
starvation. In Poland, tubercu- 
losis and typhus are increasing at 
an alarming rate: while in Russia 
the shortage of the barest necessi- 
ties of life is reflected in the ever. 
increasing rate of mortality. 


In all these countrie we hzve 
workers who are administering 
relief in all forms—food, clothing, 
medical supplies, seeds, &c., but 
the need is enormous and we 
must have further and immediate 
support, 


The opportunity to remedy 
these conditions is 


Ours! 


PLEASE SEND YOUR 
GIFT TO-DAY, TO :— 


Tne FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY and 
WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
Gifts of clothing (new or partly 
worn) will be welcomed at the 
Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, 


London, E.C.4. 


Kindly mention ‘‘The Nation” 
to this Appeal. 


anitiiapanbiabmmcatite 673 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY 


THURSDAY. 
Some of the bitterest opponents of the E.P.D. regard the 
decision to drop the tax as shutting the stable-door after the 
horse has bolted. The industrial sections of the stock markets 
hailed the decision with an outburst of cheerfulness on 
Friday, 


has not been maintained. 


but except for one or two special shares, the revival 
Oils were lifted out of despair by 
the announcement, but have since relapsed on Paris selling. 
The and 


to improve confidence, but it only removes one little cloud 


decision is popular so far as it goes, tends 
from the dark economic sky, and, after all, the concern of 
many branches of industry at present is not with excess 
profits, but with the task of making any profits at all. 1 
shall hope to find occasion at a later date to review Budget 
prospects in the light of the E.P.D.’s decease. 

Mr. Chamberlain seems to have caused great excitement 
in the United States by stating that the British Government 
a long time back suggested to the U.S. Government a 
mutual cancellation of Inter-Allied debts, and that the sug- 
gestion was refused. During America’s participation in the 
war about £865 while 
European Allies a similar sum (in addition to the £800 
The 


most casual observer cannot but be struck with the difference 


she lent us millions, we lent to 


millions or so lent before America entered the war). 


in security enjoyed by the U.S. and ourselves for our lendings 
to the Allied cause during the war. But the suggestion of 


cancellation having been refused (the proposal was an 
attempt to bring real alleviation to the whole European 
position), no one in this country will harbor the slightest 
wish to evade one jot of the £865 millions obligation to the 
U.S.A. 


this country will prove itself thoroughly capable of meeting 


Under any reasonable form of funding arrangement 


all its obligations in full and punctually. If the Washington 
officials choose to make Lord Chalmers’s pending visit to con- 
fer on this question the occasion for a general review of the 
Inter-Allied debt problem, so much the better. But that is 
entirely Washington’s affair. 

The features of the national accounts in the week ending 
February 5th were the exceptionally heavy receipts from 
income-tax and a reduction of nearly £5 millions in the 
floating debt. 


THe TrapE BALANCE. 

The “Board of Trade Journal’’ of February rd 
produces a revised estimate of invisible exports for 1920 at 
£500 millions. The excess of imports over exports in the 
merchandise figures was about £378 millions, from which 
falls to be deducted the excess of exports over imports of 
coin and bullion, £434 millions, leaving £334} millions. 
Thus it is estimated that the United Kingdom had in 1920 
a favorable balance of about £165 millions. 

The January trade figures, with a fall of £66 millions 
in imports and £285 millions in exports, as compared with 
January, 1920, illustrates cnly too clearly the trade depres- 
sion and the decline in prices. A striking feature is a drop 
of £273 millions in cotton imports. But, from the financial 
point of view, the January returns have a favorable aspect, 
in that imports declined so much more than exports that the 
import excess for the month was only £14} millions, or 
actually less than in January, 1913. In January, 1920, the 
import excess on the merchandise figures was £52 millions. 


Home Ral.ways. 

Home Railway dividends so far declared show little 
change. Little change was expected, for, except in special 
cases, the Government guarantee of net earnings connotes 
dividend maintenance. The dividends of the Underground 
group, which is not subject to control and guarantee, make 
a poor showing. The subjoined table, besides the dividends 


in respect of the past three years, shows for leading com- 








OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


panies the big fall in quotations since a year ago, and the 
remarkably high range of vields obtainable : — 
Price 
Dividends for End Price Pre- 
Whole Years of Jan., Feb. 9, sent 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1920 1921. Yield. 
Name of Line A Oo, o % 
Caledonian Ord deg 3g 3B 484 354 103 
Do. Def . 3 om 3 3 103 63 9 1-16 
Glasgow & South-Western 
Def. Ord. . . ae 23 2 HD} 20 113 
Gt. Central 5% 1894 Pref. ... 3 3 3 414 294 103-16 
Gt. Eastern oni 24 23 23 343 9 13-16 
Gt. North of Scotland Def. 14 14 14 18 13 114 
Gt. Northern Def. i 2 2 383 263 103 
Highland . : 24 23 2 # 204 | 
Hull & Barnsley... 4h 4h 4h 56 444 = -:10 3-16 
Laneashire & Yorkshire ... 43 a 4h 664 494 9 1-16 
London Brighton Ord. ... 54 54 5} 69 53 9 15-16 
o. Def 4h 4a 1h 60 43 98 
London Chatham 44% 2nd 
Pref. , . = 4 3 34 26 114 
North Eastern “ Consols” 7 7h 7h 954 733-10 3-16 
south Eastern Def. 2 24 24 363 23 103 
Metropolitan 1} 1} 14 23 213 
Midland Def 4} 43 43 56 44103 
North Staffordshire ) ) 5 64 50 10 
Taff Vale 4 4 4 54 42 os 
Underground: 
Central London Def. 4 3 3 59h 174 
London Electric (£10) 2 lg lA 23 2300Cs«41-16 
City & South London 2 2 13 _ _ 
London General Omnibus 8 7t ot — — - 
Metropolitan District 5% 
2nd Pref. 5 } 3 - - _ 


nD Income 
1948 5+ 4+ 1+ 854 674 
+ Paid Free of Income Tax. 


rhe yields are based on the dividends for complete year’s dividend 
for 1920. 


Underground 69 


Bonds red. 411-16 


It is somewhat surprising that at these levels the atten- 
tion of investors is not.attracted. Of course, if the guarantee 
is really allowed to expire in August, the companies might 
tind themselves in an extraordinarily difficult position. Hopes 
of last autumn have faded, and the industrial depression 
has thrown on to the Government a considerable monthly 
loss on its guarantee; the labor outlook in the railway 
world is not serene; and big outstanding questions remain 
to be settled between the Government and the companies. 
But the dimensions of these outstanding questions— 
especially that of grouping—lend color to the belief that 
control and guarantee will be extended. Any indication of 
an official decision in this sense would surely send the 
quotations of ordinary shares up sharply ; while in view of 
the probability of a lower Bank rate, at any rate before the 
summer, some of the prior-charge securities look decidedly 
cheap at present quotations. 


CURRENT FEATURES. 

Once again Mexican stocks are rising, the cause this time 
being reports of steps to be taken by Mexico to arrange for 
refunding of foreign debt. Conditions in Mexico, also, are 
steadily improving under the Obregan régime. There 
appears to be justification for the rise, and since, curiously, 
Mexican Rails have not risen with th» Government stocks, 
some of the rail stocks would seem to be worthy of attention. 
Brazilian stocks, on the other hand, are in the doldrums, on 
account of the economic crisis in Brazil, due largely to 
coffee difficulties. Holders of Brazilians, who can afford to 
wait, should, however, think twice before unloading at 
present quotations. 

The Dunlop report for the year ending August 31st, 1920, 
shows excellent profits, but the capital has been hugely 
increased by bonus issues, and the commercial depression 
that has since developed has put a very different complexion 
on the outlook. The meeting to-morrow is of great import- 
ance to the Company’s future. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company has added another 
£2,000,000 to last year’s already enormous profits. When 
are tobacco prices coming down? The British Trade Corpora- 
tion accounts show satisfactory expansion both in the 
balance-sheet and in profits. 

The Commonwealth of Australia Loan went none too 
well, 57 per cent. being left with the underwriters. The 
Belfast Corporation is asking holders of their stocks to 
exchange into mortgages. Since the former are always 
marketable and the latter only realizable after delay, the 
exchange is not attractive to the small investor. 


L. J. R. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS. 
CAPITAL POWERS AMENDED. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company was held on the 9th inst. at Cannon-street 
Hotel, E.C., Dr. Carpenter, M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Day) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the minutes of the last ordinary 
and extraordinary meetings, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, this, the 
twenty-fourth time I have had the honour to preside over 
these meetings, will be the first of the annual ones it is in 
future proposed to hold. In framing our post-war policy as 
to the financial basis upon which we shall endeavor to recon- 
struct our undertaking we had the choice of two alternatives. 
The obvious one was to amend our sliding scale by the appli- 
cation thereto of a higher standard price for gas. This, you 
will remember, was the course, purely a war-time expedient, 
which we adopted in 1917, when we joined with most other 
gas companies in an endeavour to obtain some relief from 
Parliament of the unjust working of the scale. The proposal, 
which was a perfectly simple measure of relief, was viewed 
with disfavor, and was finally set aside for the arbitrary 
regulation, which has since and until last year authorized the 
payment of our meagre dividend. We were, therefore, not 
predisposed to rely a second time upon joint action with the 
industry, fearing that as it had proved unable to obtain a 
fair measure of justice in 1918 it might equally fail in 1920. 
But there was a still more important factor to be considered. 
It did not appear that any future relief that could be granted 
en bloc would go further than a restoration of the pre-war 
position, and a feeling has long been gathering strength 
among your board that the remuneration of gas capita] had 
been outdistanced by the altered circumstances of its invest- 
ment, and the changed conditions under which it had to com- 
pete for business. Those fears turned out to be well-grounded, 
and I would draw your special attention to the fact that the 
Gas Regulations Act passed at the instance of the Board of 
Trade was expressly fra.ned with the object of reconstituting 
the pre-war position, and nothing further. We therefore, 
as you are aware, decided to cut ourselves adrift from the 
impedimenta of the sliding scale, and a year ago asked and 
obtained your consent to the promotion of a bill aiming at 
the re-establishment of the economic basis of the undertaking 
upon a sounder foundation than the old one had proved itself 
to be. With one exception Parliament adopted in toto our 
proposals. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, what will happen if and when 
profits accumulate beyond what is absorbed in providing the 
consumer with gas at the fair or basic price, capital with its 
fair remuneration for its use, and labor with its fair wages 
for its services? Three-fourths of such surplus profit will be 
allocated to the consumer by way of reduction in the price 
charged for gas, and the remainder divided equally between 
capital and labor—that is to say, between the shareholder 
and the employee. All three parties to this tripartite part- 
nership are thus secured—in the one case a fair price, in each 
of the other two cases a fair return. 

You will remember that in promoting our bill we ex- 
pected to get 6 per cent. on all our Ordinary stock. Parlia- 
ment, however, divided old stock from new in this respect, 
and, while allowing 6 per cent. on future issues, fixed 5 per 
cent. for the present stock. It was a disappointment, but, 
after all, recognition of the new principle goes a long way to 
compensate existing shareholders for the limitation to the 
lower figure. 


THE ACCOUNTS. 


Turning now to the accounts, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with some very striking figures. Our expenditure is 
now over £5,000,000 per annum, of which salaries and wages 
account for over £2,000,000 and coal for another £2,333,333, 
of which probably two-thirds is also for labor. Our gas and 
fittings rental only provides us with £3,333,333 to meet this, 
and we should not have balanced expenditure with income 
had it not been for the remarkable buoyancy of residuals. 
The high-water mark of these has passed, and a strong ebb 
has set in, the extent of which it is impossible to forecast. 
Unfortunately, the miners’ strike ruined for this season our 
export trade in coke, on which we largely rely for our ability 
to meet our heavy coal bill. Apart from the burden on the 
consumer and the loss of revenue to the country, the cost and 






the money locked up in these stocks could be put to better 
use. We regard with satisfaction the coming decontrol of the 
mining industry. Our coal supply has never been of worse 
quality than during the period its production and distribution 
has been under Government control, and furnishes one more 
example of the invariable result with which most people have 
become acquainted during the last few years, namely, that 
the more completely an industry is in Government hands the 
less efficient does it become. 


The next following paragraph of the report deals with 
the sales of gas, and here we have a satisfactory condition of 
things to report. Our business not only continues to increase, 
but its basis broadens, and developments for industrial uses 
grow in a variety of directions. It is satisfactory to note that 
the new basis of charge has met with widespread approval, 
and this is all the more satisfactory when it is remembered 
that the proposal was cordially supported by this company 
from its earliest stages. Great praise is due to our staff for 
the admirable manner in which they set to work to demon- 
strate that the new system could be made a complete success, 
notwithstanding that a number of gas experts decided it to be 
impracticable. 


As regards the manufacture of dye-products, the story is 
a very chequered one. Manufacturers have often been chided 
upon their apathy in this respect. That charge to-day is, and 

was indeed throughout the war, an unfounded one. It seems 
not a little difficult to understand the reasons determining 
the attitude of the Government to a manufacturer seeking to 
build up a new industry, while at the same time giving sup- 
port to a trust formed mainly to control prices. This is 

however, what has happened in the case of sulphate of 
ammonia. We have been bound hand and foot to the Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Federation, and except through that 
organization we are unable to export a single ton of our make 
of a product, over 90 per cent. of which was exported prior to 
the war. In the manufacture of this article we have proved 
that our chemists can produce on a working scale a material 
of the very highest quality. And it is monstrously unfair 
that we should have been inhibited from selling direct to our 
customers without the enforced intervention of a trust, what- 
ever proportion of our make could, in common with that of 
other makers, be spared for export. 

The last statement in the report with which I need 
trouble you is concerned with our relationship with our em- 
ployees. Well, fortunately, 1 am able to speak confidently 
on this subject. I have recently held and addressed some- 
thing like fifteen meetings of our employees, at each of which 
some hundreds of them were present. I discussed with them 
the interdependence of Capital and Labor, and outlined the 
details of that relationship as existing, at any rate, in this 
company for the last twenty or thirty years. I heard not one 
discordant voice, no one raised the slightest criticism of the 
principles I enunciated, and no one called into question their 
fairness and soundness 


May I remind you, ladies and gentlemen, that for thirty 
years our employees have received (if I may use a hackneyed 
expression) a share of the wealth they have helped to pro- 
duce? And, further, may I recall the fact that it is now 
twenty-two years since they were given by an overwhelming 
majority of your votes a voice in the management? No one, 
from the board downwards, will affirm otherwise than that 
those two great experiments have in the fulness of time 
proved to be unqualified successes. (Cheers.) The Chairman 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

_ Mr. Frank H. Jones (the deputy chairman) seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The dividends were tormally declared, and the retiring 
directors and auditors re-elected. 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held to 
approve a bill now before Parliament to amend the capital 
powers of the company and for other purposes. 

The Chairman said the existing capital power amounted 
to £1,164,604, a certain portion of which was of a temporary 
character. It was perfectly clear that the demands for capital 
would become less in the immediate future, and the board 
were recognizing the need for permanently increasing the 
usual available resources of the company, and were asking 
that the temporary money should become permanent, so that 
the whole of the money authorized would not exceed what it 
appeared at to-day, and all the ordinary capital under these 
powers would be under the 6 per cent. head. 


The resolution was carried unanimously, and the pro- 























loss due to stacking coke amounts to a very large sum, and 











ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND || tHe~ Oo 


: ' - : TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
. Owing to the appalling need in Five of the —_ “ ~~ a 

Northern Provinces of China, contributions to this ¥ Geo; , ewman, . 

Fund are urgently required. = _- eo of Salisbury. 


iscount Astor. 
The Rt. Hon. Christo Addison, M.D. 
EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. The Ré. Hon. Lord — 4 Saenatins, E Lib. 


£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. Principal: 
F RS : : — Miss Hilda Walton (Oxf., Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.) 
It is feared that millions will die of starvation Vice-Principal: 
unless immediate he lp i is sent. | Miss M. H. Spalding (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training Colleges) 
DON (TION Son u te SIR CHARLES ADDIS, The College Course is designed to train Students as Teachera of 
ug Jan 1 Corpor ‘ation, 9, Grace Gymnastics and Games, and to fit them, eventually, to become 
( t Famine Relief Organisers of Physical Training under Local Authorities. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


BURBERRY RESERVES DVANCED LEC’ SCLURES IN ECONOMICS. A Course of 


FOR F B ARY < Four Lectures, entitled ‘“‘THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF A 
EBRU FLUCTUATING STANDARD,” will be given by J. M. KEYNES, Esq. 
’ . : M.A., C.B., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, at the LONDON 
a SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, 
ollowing special articles. W.C. 2, 6 eee ee February 16 and 23, and March 2 and 9, at 
enw eye il ts. 5 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET ; 
ee ee ic er EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. _ 
WEATHERALLS. Spring-weight Cheviots MYVHE NEXT STEP TO PEACE.—A series of Lunch Hour 
Usually 124 gns o-day 5 gns. addresses is to be given at Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, 
RUSITORS. Perfect travelling coats. E.C., on Mondays, from 1.20 to 150 p.m. Feb. 14th, Mrs. Baillie- 
Usually 20 gns To-day 10 gns. We 
WOMENS'S BELTED BURBERRYS. Scotch p= SPEAKING (Systematized Course ensuring profi- 
Tweeds. Usually 12 gns. To-day 5 gens. ciency); also STAGE and CINEMA Training.—M4RION MCCARTHY, 
16, Hallam-street, Portland Place, W.1 
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*Mews & Women’s February Catalogue 


BURBERRYS LTD. Haymarket EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD TUBE STATION. 
LONDON  S.W.1 NIGHTLY, -8.15, MATS., Sit, 2.30, CANDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK: YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 
All seats bookable im advance, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. Hamp. 7224. 


AN “ENDOWMENT. ASSURANCE POLICY TRAVEL. 


will enable your family to redeem the mortgage OT 28 305 Np 
on your house if you die, an Pitter Ladies end Gentlemen) 
will enable you to pay it yourself if you live. | April 6—HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY. 24 days. 69 ¢ 
INSURE WITH THE April 26-—-SPAIN AND TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, MADKID, 


CORDOVA, &c., &c., &c. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Cco., LTD. June 2.—ITALIAN LAKES. 21 days. 49 gns. 
Programmes from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, 
Upper Nerwood, S.E. 19. 
238 oa AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
First edition exhausted. IpsaL BgsrpEnon. Resipent Pays. 
Second and revised edition now ready. Sun Lounge Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 
Easthourne.—Vegetarian Guest House; best locality; central. Tennis; 
AY Photos, &c., on app.—Mrs. Rogers (cookery dipl.), 2, Jevington-gdus. 
(ROH AM HURST, Durley Road, Bournemouth, W.  Board- 
TR AGEDY ing House, five minutes from Sea and Winter Gardens; every 
X bedroom fitted with gas fire. Before April 18th, apply to the Acting 
secretary—after that date Croham Hurst will be under the personal 


OF E R RORS management of Miss Kathleen M. Ellis, to whom future inquiries 


should be addressed. 


















































sketch of Trish 


me 1914 fo 1880 BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


By 
; y OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
J. | HAMMOND. B By HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
(Reprinted from ” The Nation Telephone : Central 1515. 
of January &th, 1921) Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 











Price 3d. 


Post free 34d. area we T BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 
4 





Special terms for large quantities | 10 x 8, 5s. ream (480 sheets), post i Ba 3 for mS: 6 for 
, ane — - . 25s. 6d. Send stcard for free samples of Bargains in jonery.-- 
Published for * The Nation ~ by BRITISH A achat i Co., 2, eatenaleelh. E.C.4 “ 


Th . . - : Ete 0 : 
PERIODICAL - ie. be bor 10, Fleet Street, UTHORS.—We undertake ippeusiiing and duplicating of 

gees every description at cut prices. Special attention given to post 
» whom orders and remittances should be sent. orders. Price List free.—Chanecery Agency (N), 45, Chancery Lane, 
London. 




















Te soothe jumpy nerves try a 


MUSTARD BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of tablespoonfuls or 

so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD or the contents of 

a carton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. “Let Muster Mistard 
prepare your bath.” 
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